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The existence of God is the underlying truth of all reli- 
gion. It conditions all worship. “He that cometh to God 
must believe that He is.” Though it is a truth of Natural 
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Theology, it lays the deep foundation of Christianity. The 
natural is not superseded in the revealed, but remains beneath 
the divine superstructure, like the granite rock of the earth 
carrying forever the superimposed formations. Revelation 
begins, not by seeking to prove, but by building on, the doc- 
trine of the existence of God: “In the beginning God created 
the heaven and the earth.” His existence is assumed as 
known. Its evidence is reeognized as manifest apart from 
the announcement of it by revelation. This gives to Natural 
Theology a grand and ceaseless importance. It can never 
lose its value or interest. Christianity confirms its teaching, 
and brings to us the additional truth, by which God shines 
into the hearts of men, to give them the light of a true and 
saving knowledge of Himself. But the more clearly and 
widely the light of the Gospel may shine, the more plainly it 
must be seen how much this first truth of natural religion 
underlies and supports. 

It is not surprising that, in apprehending and presenting 
the evidences of this great truth of both natural and revealed 
religion, there should be much difference in the method pur- 
sued. Theism may, indeed, be declared to be the universal 
faith of the race—a belief in the existence of God, somehow 
or other, necessarily arising in the human mind—but, in the 
effort to exhibit its valid proofs, the arguments have been 
made to rest on different bases, and to draw their force from 
opposite sources. They may all be included under two chief 
methods, one or the other of which has plainly characterized 
all the metaphysical exhibition of the theistic evidence. 
These methods have resulted from different psychological 
systems. They have, for some time, shown a tendency to 
stand more than ever apart from each other, each one claim- 
ing for itself almost exclusive validity. They may be mark- 
ed, in general, as the a priori and the a posteriori, methods of 
proof. Whilst one class of writers have rested the proof of 
the existence of God wholly on the direct report of a neces- 
sary intuition, the other have recognized the validity of the 
eonclusions of the logical faculty in this subject, and have 
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found the being and attributes of God declared in the ar- 
rangements and order of the physical cosmos. 

The frequent issues of the press, on this subject, indicate 
an undiminished interest in it. The volumes named at the 
the head of this article, are but specimens of the numerous 
works which the discussion is producing. They present dif- 
ferent aspects of the a posteriori evidence. In Pater Mundi, by 
Rev. E. F. Burr, D. D., we are furnished with an earnest de- 
fense of Theism, on the principles of modern science. The 
discussion is pursued with great vigor, in a style full of en- 
ergy, though sometimes overloaded with adjective and meta- 
phor. His logic takes fire, and glows in the fervency of deep 
conviction and strong enthusiasm. The volume by Prof. 
Cooke makes a specialty of the evidence furnished in the 
advanced state of chemistry. This department has supplied 
rich material, and the author has wrought it up in clear and 
convincing exhibition. The work breathes throughout the 
calm and assured spirit which never doubts the victory of 
truth. It is a most valuable contribution to the theistic dis- 
cussion, and well deserves the place that has, for some time, 
been accorded to it in our libraries. The same may be said of 
the Typical Forms, by Dr. M’Cosh. This work has vindicated 
a claim to permanent value, in the new material which it has 
brought to view, with the clear indication of the placé it 
holds in the cosmical argument. It carries the proof back 
into the deepest and most universal features of the mighty 
system in the midst of which we stand, evidencing, not only 
the unity of nature’s great Author, but unfolding the vast- 
ness and grandeur of the great archetypal thought, whose 
realization becomes expressive of God’s certain existence. 

These comparatively recent works, are all based on the 
same fundamental principle that shaped the well-known ar- 
gument of Paley, in his Natural Theology—the fact of final 
causes in nature. We have brought them together for the 
purpose of showing that this method of the theistic argu- 
ment has not been abandoned or superseded. It presents the 
gratifying fact, that as science is pushing on its victories 
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over the realm of matter, the new material discovered, and 
the new relations disclosed, fall into place as fresh elements 
of strength in the old proof. Whilst skepticism is eager to 
turn the results of scientific investigation to the support of 
its destructive errors, able minds are steadily throwing the 
developed facts into clearer and more triumphant vindication 
of the truths of religion. The foundations of the theistic 
proof are thus contiunally sunk deeper, and laid more broad- 
ly, on the immovable granite. 

In view of the multiplication of works in which the as- 
cent is made “from nature up to nature’s God,” and the prev- 
alence of this method, despite the objections alleged against 
it by an opposing school of philosophic thought, it is pro- 
posed, in this article, to recur, briefly, to some aspects of past 
speculation on this subject, and note the elements of perma- 
nence, validity and value in the argument from final causes. 

I. The a priori method, resting the evidence of the exist- 
ence of God on the basis of direct intuition, has become the 
special manner of speculative transcendentalism. A close 
view of it will, indeed, satisfy us, that the argument, in this 
form, is not a purely a priori process, as it involves some ele- 
ments of experience and inference; but this designation is 
sufficiently accurate to contradistinguish it from the general 
argument from design and adaptation. The method appears 
to be of medizval origin. To the meditative mind of An- 
selm, the idea of God in the mind of man was accepted as 
itself the unanswerable evidence of the existence of God. 
The principle forced itself on Descartes, who presents it with- 
out any apparent knowledge of its earlier origin. It is found 
re-asserted in Leibnitz. Deemed unsatisfactory by Kant, it 
has been revived by Schelling and Hegel, and adopted by 
many metaphysicians in Germany and elsewhere. It assumes 
that the very idea in the mind, of the infinite and perfect, 
involves the existence of the Infinite and Perfect Being- 
This necessary and universal idea of a God, together with an 
intuitive belief, is taken as itself the absolute revelation of 
His being. The statement of it, in this aspect, is clearly 
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given by Cousin: “The idea of God is a primitive idea; but 
whence does this idea come to you? Is it a creation of your 
imagination, an illusion,a chimera? You can imagine a gor- 
gon, a centaur, to exist, and you can imagine them not to 
exist ; but is it in your power, the finite and imperfect being 
given, to conceive or not to conceive the Infinite and Perfect ? 
No; the one being given, the other is necessary. It is not, 
then, a chimera; it is a necessary product of your reason: 
therefore it is a legitimate product. Being a legitimate pro- 
duct, it must point toa reality. Else you make your reason 
dishonest and false.”* Covusrn’s form of statement results 
from his theory of correlative ideas. The finite and infinite, 
being correlative, are necessary forms of thought. From this 
he reaches the direct conclusion, “The single fact of the con- 
ception of God by reason, the idea alone of God implies the 
certainty and necessity of the existence of God.” 

It is but a modified aspect of this method, that is presented 
in the metaphysics of Schleiermacher. To save himself from 
the nihilistic conclusions of the Kantian and Fichtean phi- 
losophy, he called in the conviction of an essential faith, or 
‘God-consciousness,’ in the human mind. The false view of 
the relativity ot knowledge elaborated by Sir W. Hamilton, 
and carried into a wide ascendency by the vigor of his dis- 
cussion and the greatness of his name, has increased the num- 
ber of those who, denying the validity of all logical proof, 
depend upon this direct intuition. Reason, not reasoning, 
they assert, gives the conviction of the divine existence. 
Holding it to be an ultimate datum of consciousness, involved 
in the constitution of the mind, they maintain the being of 
God to be above proof, impossible to be either doubted or de- 
monstrated, a direct cognition that must be accepted. 

The supporters of the a priori method have been wont either 
to disparage, or to reject entirely the use of a posterivri 
proof. There seems to be, among them lately, an increased 
disposition to assert that the logical faculty can find no valid 


*Hist. of Modern Philos. Vol. Il. pp. 420—421. 
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argument whatever for the existence of God. Not intending 
to cast any doubt on the truth of the Divine existence, they, 
nevertheless, maintain the exclusive and sufficient reliability 
of this intuitive conviction, or report of the so-called ‘God- 
sciousness’ of the human mind. The teleologieal proof is 
discarded as not simply incompetent, but as unnecessary. 
We cannot regard this exclusive claim of a priori evidence as 
either philosophical or correct. Whatever may be admitted 
as real and true in the proof furnished by this method, it 
must be regarded as a false and groundless claim, when it is 
maintained that it alone has legitimate validity. It goes 
upon the baseless assumption, that the being of God has but 
a single evidence, and that from a single point of creation. 
Without doubt, the construction of a valid theistic argument, 
by natural theology, requires the use of @ priori data, and in- 
tuitive truths. It is freely allowed, that the Creator has 
mirrored his being in the depths of the human soul. In his 
intellectual and spiritual personality, man is an image of 
God. Mind is the noblest part of creation open to our 
knowledge, and we may well look into its mysterious being, 
to see some proof of its Author’s existence, some reflection of 
its Maker. Perhaps this may rise up among its necessary 
formal conceptions and convictions. But is there no other 
evidence than that which comes from this single point? Is 
it reasonable to believe, on the supposition of the existence 
of a Creator, that there is no other part of the vast system, 
in which He has revealed His being? Would we not rather 


_expect that wherever His hand should touch and fashion and 


arrange, the proofs of that hand would be disclosed? Is it 
not philosophical, to suppose that, standing in the midst of a 
universe of divine handi-work, the being of its Maker, if _ 
there be, indeed, a personal Author, would shine out upon us 
wherever we should look? Is it reasonable to suppose that 
this first and greatest of all truths should be left with a sin- 
gle and incomprehensible evidence? What if any one should 
say, “I have no such necessary intuition?” Is there then no 
other evidence—no other argument—to lift the horrors of 
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atheism from the helpless soul? Whilst admitting, there- 
fore, the a priori as one method of proof, of some value, it 
must be regarded as the merest dogmatism of one-sided spec- 
ulation, to make it the only proof. Over against all exclusive 
claims, we believe the statement of Leibnitz will vindicate 
itself as correct; “Almost all the means which have been 
employed to prove the existence of God are good, and are ca- 
pable of serving their end, if only perfected.” 

II. The other great method, basing the conclusion of the 
existence of God on the evidence of design and adaptation 
in nature, is of earliest origin and widest prevalence. Though 
denominated a posterior, it proceeds upon some a priori data, 
and involves some primary convictions in completing its con- 
clusions. It is essentially an inductive process, and so rests 
the validity of its conclusions on scientific principles. In- 
stead of looking inwardly, into the depths of consciousness 
to see what is printed there, it looks out on the vast world 
around, and from the order, beauty, adaptation and design, 
that shine forth wherever we turn, it concludes the existence’ 
of an intelligent Author of all. Unquestionably, and as a 
matter of fact, there is something in nature which leads to 
belief in God. By virtue of the necessary belief in causality, 
the mind rises from a view of the structure of the world 
to a conviction of the existence of a Maker of it. Effects, 
everywhere so clearly marked with wisdom, intelligence and 
power, demands an adequate cause. The existence and per- 
fection of the one involve and prove the existence and per- 
fection of the other. Mind is the only absolute cause of 
effects—intelligence the only correlate and explanation of or- 
der. The contrivance, and adapted structure, all around and 
within us, do not proceed from an absolute origin and poten- 
cy in themselves, or the blind action of matter ; and by force’ 
of a necessary judgment of the logical faculty, they are re- 
ferred to an intelligent contriver and Maker. 

The value of this proof, known as that from final causes, 
is the point to which our attention is specially called at the 
present time. The sensational school of philosophy, denying 
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all intuitions, can, of course, allow no validity to the proof 
on a priori data, and the speeulative school, standing over 
against this manifest extreme, have waged a war of destruc- 
tive criticism against the claims of the a posteriori argument. 
Against all narrow limitation of the theistic proof we are 
disposed, however, to quote the view of the brilliant Cousin, 
“These two proofs are excellent, I repeat; and instead of 
choosing between them, it is necessary, like the human mind, 
to accept and employ them both. In fact, they so little ex- 
clude each other, that each of them contains somewhat of 
the other.”* The internal and the external, the subjective 
and the objective, have been correlated to each other in the 
constitution of man’s being and environment, and the data 
of both are to be united, to furnish the complete form and 
force of evidence. 

1. The prevalence of the method of proof from final causes, 
in the most ancient times, must not be overlooked in forming 
a just estimate of its value. It appears among the earliest 
efforts to give formal statement of the valid philosophical 
grounds of the prevalent conviction of the divine existence. 
Among the ancient theists, the evidences of order, system 
and harmony, were fondly dwelt upon as overthrowing the 
dreaded phantoms of chance and fate. The facts of design 
and adaptation in nature, seem to have been so clear and self- 
revealing, as to enforce a general recognition. The fundamen- 
tal principle of all the ancient Greek philosophy was, that 
beneath the fleeting forms and successive changes of the universe 
there is some permanent principle of unity. PyTHagoras, bas- 
ing his speculations on the idea of numbers, fixed attention 
on the harmony which pervades the material world, and 
represented that harmony as a manifestation of the intelli- 
gence and unity of its eternal principle. Socrates, in order 
to make valid his spontaneous faith in God, and to meet the 
atheistic notions that appeared in his day, put the knowledge 
of His existence upon a logical basis, and appealed to the or- 


*Hist. Mod. Philos. II. p. 422. 
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der and arrangement in nature as testimony to His being. 
He taught that men should see God in his works, and offer 
worship and service.* In reading his conversation with 
Aristodemus, we are made to feel that he anticipated all 
modern writers on Natural Theology in this very argument 
from special ends and final causes.t Many of the instances 
of design and contrivance, collected into such a grand mu- 
seum of illustration by the investigations and science of 
modern times, found in the human organism and the universe 
around, were already adduced by him, as assuring the con- 
clusion that “man must be the master-piece of some great 
Artificer,” and this stupendous universe could not have been 
“produced by chance, but by intelligence.” It is not at all 
surprising, considering the character of his philosophy, that 
Epicurvs, or his poetical commentator, Lucretius should 
have discarded the whole doctrine of design, or final causes, : 
inasmuch as his denial of the existence of God left no place 
for the idea of design, or intelligent arrangement, in the 
works of nature. To the mind of Cicero, this method was 
familiar, and in his discussion of the Nature of the Gods, he’ 
makes different speakers employ it, in some cases, with great 
fulness and beauty of illustration.t From the time of Cicero 
down to the present, it has been by far the most common 
way of stating the theistic proof. Its literature has been 
steadily increasing. It is found in the scholastic philosophy 
of the Middle Ages. Its progress has been very marked. 
Through such discussions as of Ray, and Durham, and Paley, 
the Bridgewater Treatises, of Sir Chas. Bell, of Chalmers and 
Whewell, and especially the Burnett prize Essays, by Thomp- 
son, Tullock and Orr, Dove’s Logic of the Christian Faith, 
and the Treatises of Buchanan on Faith in God, and Modern 
Atheism, the evidences from nature have been more and more 
thoroughly explored, and the current caused to flow on in 
still deeper and broader channel. Constantly assailed by ad- 


*Xen, Mem. IV. 3 : 13. +Xen. Mem. I. 4. 
tDe Nat. Deorum Lib. II. 
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verse speculation, and declared, sometimes, by its opposers, te 
be “cut up by the roots,” it has given no sign of feebleness, 
but holds its place, unharmed, in the deepest confidence of 
the best and strongest philosophy and theology of our age. 
Attacks have only served to point out the earlier defects of 
its formal statement, and cause the argument to be thrown 
into more logical accuracy and compaet strength. It mani- 
fests the spontaneity, vigor and permanenee of real truth. 

2. The usefulness of the argument from design must not 
be overlooked. For two thousand years it has been giving 
anchorage to human faith in the grand truth of the existence 
of God. Without doubt, it has, far more than any other sort 
of evidence, impressed the minds of men with His being and 
perfections. Were the argument invalid, as alleged, it would 
seem that it should hardly result in such happy fruits, or ap- 
pear in such blessed power. The barrenness, or evil, result- 
ing from the employment of false reasoning in support of 
truth, has not been realized in this connection, and the sup- 
posed falseness has thus been happily disproved. 

Some of those with whom it has been the fashion to speak 
disparagingly of the doctrine of final eauses, have been wont 
to appeal to the authority of Bacon, as adverse to its value. 
It is alike unfair to the truth, and unjust to the real views of 
this father of modern inductive science, to attribute any such 
opinion to him, or to use his great name to overthrow an ar- 
gument to which he clung with the greatest confidence. Ba- 
con has been most falsely interpreted in reference to his atti- 
tude toward this method. His oracular utterance, “The 
search after final causes is barren, and, like a consecrated vir- 
gin, brings forth nothing,”* has been supposed to deny en- 
tirely the usefulness of such inquiries. There is double 
proof, however, that Bacon referred, not to the use of the doc- 
trine in relation to theology, but only to its employment in the 
investigations of physical science. The first is the fact, that 
in the very passage containing this famous aphorism, he care- 





*“Causarum finalium inquisitio sterilis est, et tanquam Virgo Deo con- 
secrata, nihil parit."’ 
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fully defines this meaning, and asserts his reference to physics. 
He admits that, “Final causes may be founded in truth, and 
in a metaphysical view extremely worthy of attention ;” but 
asserts that “when they invade and overrun the province of 
physics,” they “operate as a powerful obstacle to the progress 
of inductive science.” ‘The second is, that he has aecepted 
the argument as valid for his own belief in God—“I had 
rather believe all the fables in the Legends, and the Talmud, 
and the Aleoran, than that this universal frame is without a 
mind ; and, therefore, God never wrought miracles to con- 
vince atheism, because His ordinary works eonvinee it. It is 
true, that a little philosophy iaclineth man’s mind to atheism, 
but depth in philosophy bringeth men’s minds about to reli- 
gion ; for while the mind of man looketh upon second causes 
scattered, it may sometimes rest in them, and go no further ; 
but when it beholdeth the chain of them confederate and link- 
ed together, it must needs fly to Providence and Deity.”* <A 
more striking expression of the effectiveness and usefulness 
of the study of final causes could hardly be found. 

This mode of argument can be appreciated, and its force is 
felt, by all classes of men. It has a special adaptation to the 
masses. To these, the abstruse speculations of @ priori phi- 
losophies, have no meaning. The attempt to satisfy their 
minds, by rational psychologies, is sheer mockery. The ques- 
tion might well be raised, Has God made His existenee in- 
capable of legitimate evidence to all but a select few, whose 
minds have been disciplined in forms of abstruse metaphysics ? 
May we not rather suppose that His eternal power and God- 
head would be caused to shine out in a light so plain as to 
lighten every man that cometh into the world, and thus leave 
all without excuse? But every man is capable of the convic- 
tion carried by this method to the mind. No familiarity 
with the heights and depths of science is necessary. No se- 
vere discipline of the mental faculties is needed. The ‘“com- 
mon mind” looks out on nature, all filled with order, system, 
adaptation, bright with evidences of wisdom and goodness, 


*Essay on Atheism 
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and feels at once, and increasingly, the glowing assurance 
that this “universal frame” must have come from the hand of 
an almighty Maker. He needs no severe logic—needs pass 
through no labyrinthine speculations. The conclusion is 
direct—this world of countless wonders—this universe of 
mighty systems—must hang on the arm of a God. Is he not 
right? Thus, the common intelligence, combined with the 
moral perceptions and primary judgments of causality, leads 
men generally to faith in the divine existence. No other 
method of proof has been as grandly useful as this. And 
whilst it has satisfied the minds of the millions, it is suited 
to the demands of the most vigorous and philosophical intel- 
lects. The argument, being laid in essentially valid princi- 
ples, though sometimes wanting in conformity to logical and 
conclusive forms, is only compacted into grander strength and 
more convincing power, as the realm of nature and mind is 
more broadly and thoroughly explored. The farther one goes 
into the glorious realm of nature, the richer become the ma- 
terials of the argument from design, the more irrefragable 
the evidenee of the hand of an intelligent and mighty Author 
of the world. And when we see how it has anchored the the- 
istic convictions of such minds as Bacon and Boyle, Newton 
and Butler, and Tillotson and Paley, the Bridgewater Au- 
thors, and Chalmers and Whewell, we must feel assured, that 
while this argument is so convincing to the common mind, it 
is not less useful to the most royal thinkers in the kingdom 
of science. 

8. The varied statement of the general argnment, to ex- 
hibit its substance in valid logical form, is an interesting in- 
dication of its many-sided strength. In the popular presen- 
tation of it by Paley and other writers, syllogistic dialectics 
have been neglected. When assailed by the subtle specula- 
tions of sceptical philosophies, its essence has been thrown, by 
its friends, into different forms, to show its real validity. 

Among the earliest of these syllogistic forms, is that given 
by Dr. Reid: 

“Design and intelligence in the cause may, with certainty, be 
inferred from marks or signs of it in the effect : 
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There are, in fact, the clearest marks of design and wisdom 
in the works of nature: 

Therefore, the works of nature are the effects of a wise and 
intelligent cause.”’* 

Exception has been taken to this form of statement, that, 
in passing over from the major to the minor proposition, it 
tacitly carries over to the “works of nature,” the conclusion 
suggested by the term “effect,” while yet this is the very 
thing to be proved—viz., that the world is an effect. This is 
the criticism of Dr. Crombie, in his work on Natural Theol- 
ogy. The atheism of the Positive Philosophy assails both 
the propositions, and denies alike that order and arrange- 
ment prove design, and that the works of nature afford any 
valid evidence of design. But whilst Reid’s statement of it 
is, unquestionably, not the most happy, it will be able steadi- 
ly to withstand the untenable position of Positivism. 

The form into which it has been cast by Archbishop 
Whately, is more precise and compact : 

“Whatever exhibits marks of design had an intelligent au- 
thor. 

The world exhibits marks of design. 

Therefore, the world had an intelligent author.” 

The rational mind, it seems to us, cannot but admit that 
real adjustments to a given object—the clear and distinct 
adaptation of means to ends—prove a designing intelligence. 
It is, indeed, a self-evident proposition. If, however, on the 
authority of the nescience Philosophy, it should be claimed 
that our only warrant for this seeming self-evidence, is the 
absence of experience of any other cause for these adaptations 
than mind, the objection is such that, if admitted as valid, it 
at once sweeps away all primary and fundamental truths 
from our philosophy. But the Philosophy that furnishes the 
objection, is so absolutely self-destructive—starting from 
premises and reaching conclusions, neither of which can be 
verified—that it cannot be recognized as capable of present- 
ing any valid objection. Certain it is, that, constituted as 





*See Essay VI. Chap. VI. 
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we are, we can conceive of no other cause than’ mind for these 
adaptations of means to ends, and the force of our mental 
laws leaves it as the only explanation, to us, of these arrange- 
ments. 

Not much different is the syllogistic form preferred by 
Prof. Tulloch, viz.: 

“Order universally proves Mind. 
The works of Nature discover Order. 
Therefore, the works of Nature prove Mind.”* 

Prof. Tulloch was led to this, in order to obviate the need 
of proving the world to be an “effect,” involved in the formal 
statement of Reid. And, as the proposition, that “the works 
of nature discover order,” is confessedly so overwhelmingly 
sustained, he devotes his special attention to the proof of the 
major premise. In doing so, he wisely and successfully 
shows that the common conviction that “Order universally 
proves Mind,” is not a conviction of experience or induction, 
but a necessary datum of human thought. It thus becomes, 
not a contingent, but a necessary truth, which can be “set 
aside only by denying the veracity of our rational being alto- 
gether, and so destroying the foundations of all science and 
philosophy.” But it seems to us, that while the author is 
correct, and touches down on solid rock, in making this a 
primary truth of the Reason, the form in which he puts the 
premise is less suited to show this than that of Whately. 
“Order” does not so manifestly and directly show Mind, as 
does “Whatever exhibits marks of design.” For instance, 
the “order” of basaltic pillars, almost rivaling the regularity of 
human architecture, is very apparent, but it is not equivalent 
to adaptation, or design, and does not so plainly reveal a de- 
signing intelligence. Unquestionably, however, Prof. Tul- 
loch must employ the term “order” as almost a synonym for 
adaptations to actual ends. 

Dr. W. Flemming, of the University of Glasgow, connect- 
ing the supposed invalidity of the argument with defective 
or inaccurate statements of it, resolves the major premise in- 


*Theism, Prize Essay, p. 14. 
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to two parts: 1. “The contemplation of things independent 
of one another uniting to accomplish an end, suggests or de- 
velops the idea of order and fitness.” 2. “The idea of order 
or fitness between independent things, implies an intelligent 
cause.” He believes that “it is not so much the correspond- 
ence of parts in a harmonious whole, as the independence of 
the parts so harmonizing, which proves the exercise of choice 
and intelligence.” This idea of the independence of the agen- 
cies in concurrent relation, is, doubtless, an important ele- 
ment. And, in view of it, he states the reasoning in full, 
thus: ¢ 
“Order, or fitness, between independent things, implies an 
intelligent or designing cause. 
There are examples of such order, or fitness, in the produc- 
tion and phenomena of nature. 
Therefore, these productions and phenomena have an intelli- 
gent cause.’”* 

The form of it thus given, cannot, however, on the whole, 
be regarded as the most forcible or happy. 

But while some of these and other forms, into which the 
argument has been cast, are better than others, omitting less 
or what rightly belongs to it, and holding the links of the 
premises and conclusion in more evidential relation, the solid 
substance of them, it seems to us, must be regarded as much 
the same in all, and essentially valid. Underneath them all, 
is a real proof that refuses to disappear by reason of defective 
or partial statement. The value of a true principle of evi- 
dence is felt to be in it, through all verbal changes in the re- 
duction to syllogistic expression. The great fact of order 
and adaption in nature, like a crystal of many sides, reflects 
its light, from whatever point it is looked upon. Through 
all changes of the argument, and after every doubtful feature 
is taken away, it is not reduced to nothing. 

4, The unsupported character of the speculations from 
which the objections have come, must be noticed. Until the 
theories from which the difficulties arise are verified into ac- 


*Moral Science, London 1867, p. 337. 
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tual knowledge, or settled truth, they cannot be regarded as 
rightly overthrowing any previously accepted view. It is 
from the speculations of philosophy and science, however, 
that the proof from final causes has been subjected to its se- 
verest assaults. This is still the source from which it is as- 
sailed. We believe, however, that it has come thus far safely 
through the ordeal. Of the manifold attacks made upon it, 
it does not appear that any one has overthrown its founda- 
tions, or shown it fallacious. They have indeed, shown de- 
fects and inaccuracies in its incidental forms, but not in its 
essential substance. And it will be found, on any fair exam- 
ination, that this theistic proof stands, to-day, on a stronger 
and better tried basis, and more invincible principles, than 
any of the data or inferences of philosophy in conflict with it. 

The speculations of Kant, and other German metaphysi- 
cians, have been regarded by some as having actually removed 
the foundations from this method of argument. In deter- 
mining the relations between the objective and subjective, 
Kant has reached the conclusion that our knowledge of exter- 
nal things extends only to the fact that they are, and all be- 
yond is purely subjective. The phenomena are modified by 
the contemplating mind, which imposes its own forms upon 
the world. What appears in matter as its qualities and rela- 
tions, are but a reflection of the laws of our own understand- 
ing. Thus, he makes Time, Space, and Causation, mere forms 
of the mind, wholly subjective, but necessarily given in 
thinking. The laws of the subjective world are projected 
upon the objective. In this way, he accounts for the relation 
of cause and effect, and the order of the universe. They 
are not in the universe itself, but in the mind, and, as the ne- 
cessary forms or categories under which the mind knows 
things, they are transferred to the external world. In this 
system, the objective harmonies and adaptations of nature 
must necessarily disappear. They are the mind’s shadows 
lying on nature. Fichte, following out the Kantian doctrine 
to its logical conclusion, carried it into absolute idealism. 
Accepting it, that the mind was capable of creating the rela- 
tions of the world, he concluded that it was capable of form- 
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ing the world itself, and made the external universe, with all 
its laws, order and harmonies, but a product, or thought, of 
the mind. Now, on these theories, of course, no valid argu- 
ment for the existence of God can be based on the appearance 
of order, design, or cause and effect in nature. These are 
swept away from the outer world. Many have seemed ready 
to admit that this theory is decisive, and that it effectually 
overthrows, the common theistic proof from nature. But it 
is enough to say that this speculative position has never been 
established as undoubted philosophical truth. On the contrary, 
the best philosophy rejects it as utterly unsustained and false. 
We have as valid evidence of the existence of the external 
world, as of the internal. And we have no more proof that 
the mind creates the qualities and relations of external things 
than the things themselves—or, that it makes the relations 
that it supposes itself only to perceive and know. It isa 
most gratuitous assumption. And the philosophy which con- 
founds the knowledge of things and relations, with creation of 
them, undermines its own foundations. Moreover, if it be 
by some necessary form of the understanding that final cause 
is impressed on things, how is it that we do not see the final 
cause in every thing? Why does it appear in some occur- 
rences and not in others? Must it not be, because it is an ob- 
jective reality, with various degrees of evidence disclosing it 
to the mental perception? And, further, what would Science 
have to say to this theory which destroys, either nature itself, 
or its relations, properties and laws? Science regards itself 
as having, in its realm, the most solid and indubitable reali- 
ties of existence—perhaps the only realities about which we 
can have any sure and reliable knowledge. If there is any- 
thing at all that Science holds and treats as real, it is matter 
and its properties, relations, and laws—professing to know 
the properties and laws rather than the substances. Will 
Science submit, to have all its data at once theorized out of 
actual existence? Will it accept the declaration, that all the 
properties, relations, harmonies, and laws of the great uni- 
verse, stretching out in measureless distances and wonderful 
Vou. I. No. 2 24 
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arrangements on every side, are but the products of its owm 
thinking, and that in all its laborious and severe objective 
investigations, it is but playing with the subjeetive forms of 
mind? Surely the grand tacts of nature, organization, ar- 
rangement, adaptation to ends, that constitute the material 
of this theistic argument, will not disappear at the bidding 
of such a theory. 

More decisively, perhaps, than any other, the nescience Phi- 
losophy, developed from French Positivism and the older 
teaching of Hume, has assumed principles and reached con- 
elusions, that array it against the common methods and argu- 
ments of Natural Theology. But its destructive analysis has 
become self-annihilative. Its representatives make all our 
knowledge so entirely phenomenal and relative, as to cut us 
off altogether from the attainment of absolute, or real truth. 
A priori, or necessary truth, is denied. Our primary convic- 
tions and intuitions are treated as unreliable. The law of 
causation is not a necessary truth, but only a deduction from 
experience. The supposed law, that every event must have 
a cause, is only the unwarranted conclusion that results from 
our want of experience of events without a cause. All that 
is involved in the necessary mental conviction of causation, 
is our incapacity to transcend experience. Our irresistible 
tendency to refer effects to causes, together with our inabili- 
ty to think of an event as without a cause, is simply that our 
thinking is shut up within the limits of our uniform experi- 
ence. The law of causation ceases, thus, to be an expression 
of a necessary and universal truth. This primary intuition, and 
others, are asserted to have no objective value ; and the valid- 
ity we have been accustomed to attribute to them as pointing 
to indubitable and necessary verities in the universe, is held 
as delusive. With the force of vigorous mind and great learn- 
ing, Mr. J. 8. Mill, Mr. Herbert Spencer, and others, are 
leveling their efforts against the accepted principles underly- 
ing Natural Theology and Christian truth; and were we 
obliged to accept their speculations as final philosophy, and 
their conclusions as truly valid, we would see very little fun- 
damental truth of any sort left, and the domain of religiom 
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apparently swept of all its grand realities. Not only would 
all the evidences for the existence of God disappear, but we 
would be excluded from the possibility of any knowedge of 
Him. Should we be left to worship at all, it would have to 
be before the Unknown and Unknowable. “By continually 
seeking to know,” says Mr. Spencer, “and being continually 
thrown back with a deepened conviction of the impossibility 
of knowing, we may keep alive the consciousness that it is 
alike our highest wisdom and our highest duty to regard that 
through which all things exist as The Unknowable.”* This 
is not the place to repeat the refutation of these positions— 
positions which lead to complete philosophical, as well as_re- 
ligious, skepticism—and to show how sound Philosophy has 
been, and is, rejecting and casting them off. It is enough to 
say that this Positive Philosophy, by its fundamental nega- 
tives, destroys its own foundations and loses all valid force. 
{t is a system of absolute nescience—negatives all reliable 
knowledge, and thus negatives its own conclusions. These 
conclusions, therefore, cannot stand as positive truth for the 
overthrow of any different teaching. 

The Natural Sciences, in their varied departments, have 
been the source of steadily increasing strength to the entire 
cosmological proof. Opening out to our view the vast realm of 
nature, and revealing its immensity, order, and harmony, all 
pervaded by the clearest adjustment of its myriad parts to 
each other and to a common end, the progress of Science be- 
comes a necessary unrolling of the scroll of theistic evidence. 
Everywhere, from the deep records in the rocks, from the un- 
numbered orbs that move in order through the sky. and all 
around through the mighty realm of nature, it gathers its 
accumulating testimony. ‘True Science is necessarily theistic. 
{t is not surprising that skepticism has always shown an ea- 
gerness, either to silence its testimony, or pervert it into false- 
witness against both natural and revealed religion. So 
strongly has this been manifested, that a real antagonism has 
sometimes been thought to exist between science and reli- 





*First Principles, by Herbert Spencer, p. 113. 
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gion. Some friends of religion have feared and opposed the 
progress of seience. Seience, in turn, as if accepting the no- 
tion that it had a real foe in religion, has occasionally treated 
it with an unnatural opposition. Mem have been ready to put 
asunder what should be saeredly joined together. Without 
doubt, the two directions of scientific activity which haye 
been regarded as offering most grounds for fear in reference 
to theistic and Christian truth, are in the varied Theories of 
Development, and the doctrine of Protoplasm, as furnishing 
a material basis of life. Mr. Darwin and Mr. Huxley are the 
representatives of tendencies in science felt to be most boldly 
and truly antagonistic to religion. The forces of skepticism 
are rallying on the ground offered in these alleged scientific 
explanations of the world and of life. But however hostile 
to Christian theism may be the animus of much of this sci- 
entific speculation, it has not, as yet, established any results 
to overthrow it. So far as its alleged conclusions are in ac- 
tual conflict with this, or any other, theistic proof, they are, 
to say the least, unsustained. We are not, by any means, to 
accept as science, every statement and result put forth in its 
name. Nething is better known, than that Science is contin- 
ually leaving behind its own theories, and superseding its 
own conclusions. The line of its real progress is marked 
with the graves of thousands of its dead theories and dis- 
carded decisions. Very little, indeed, is saved from the great 
mass of its work, to stand as undoubted and permanent truth. 
Never was the process of superseding supposed seientific re- 
sults more marked than in our own day. This fact ought to 
abate some of the dogmatism with which its unproved infer- 
ences are sometimes asserted. Not a single feature or claim 
of science, now offering points of real antagonism to the ev- 
idence of the divine existence from final causes, can be re- 
garded as established, scientific men themselves being, as 
they probably should be, the judges. But were the entire 
Development Theory, from the nebular hypothesis of Laplace 
to the evolution scheme of Darwin, verified as true cosmog- 
ony and science, it would not even then necessarily destroy the 
evidences of design. It would require the same infinite in- 
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telligence to create a universe out of nebular matter and pri- 
mordial conditions, by the long process of development, as by 
direct exercise of creative power. A development theory 
might be held, in harmony with a certain kind of theism. 
The creative purpose and plan would stand as the primal 
cause and determination of the development itself. The ger- 
minal matter and force could be regarded as charged, from 
the first, with all that appears in the result. The facts of de- 
sign, order, relation of means to ends, would be left to us, 
as having been stamped, as laws of structure, organization 
and life, on the primal matter from which the universe has 
been evolved. ‘Before the first organic cell could exist, and 
before Mr. Darwin’s principle of natural selection could be- 
gin that work of unnumbered ages which was to end in de- 
veloping a perfect man, nay, even before the solid globe itself 
could be condensed from Laplace’s nebula, the chemical ele- 
ments must have been created, and endowed with those pro- 
perties by which alone the existence of that cell is rendered 
possible.” 

But though a development theory is not necessarily, and 
under all forms, atheistic, it is unquestionable that this me- 
thod of interpreting the genesis of nature and man is meant, 
by many, to cover a denial of the existence of an intelligent, 
personal Creator. The evolution is referred only to primal 
laws and forces. It starts from no intelligent cause. And 
so the order and adaptations of nature, supposed to prove de- 
sign, are interpreted as the result of nothing but blind ma- 
terial development. But the verdict of scientific men them- 
selves is, that the theory has not been proved. It has no right, 
as yet, to be regarded as science. It manifestly goes upon the 
weak assumption, that there is an inconsistency between free 
creative acts and the regularity of gradation and sequence 
observed in the operations of nature. Immediate divine 
working is apprehended as necessarily arbitrary, and incapa- 
ble of moving on in the unity and successsions of the mighty 
scheme. “The fundamental character of all theological phi- 
losophy,” says Mr. Lewes, “‘is to conceive phenomena as subject- 
ed to Supernatural Volition, and, consequently, as eminently 
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and irregularly variable.”* The continuity of the plan in na- 
ture, and the gradations of organic life from the lowest to 
the highest, are regarded as too orderly and unbroken, to 
have been accomplished by God in a system of direct and 
immediate working. Scarcely anything more absurd could 
be imagined, than such a notion of irregularity, as applied to 
the Divine volition. The only valid presumption would be 
just the opposite. Infinite Reason and infinite Wisdom, di- 
recting creative power, must mean perfect order and self-con- 
sistency in all the measureless plan. The actual and beauti- 
ful order of nature, must be regarded as the true and appro- 
priate expression of the agency of a Divine Will. And 
the eye is not to be closed to the fact, that the transitions 
from lower to higher forms of organization and life, is far 
more unaccountable on the theory of a single, blind, persist- 
ent developing force, than by the free energy of a personal 
Creator. “Just think of it. A mist of blind elements blind- 
ly shaping itself, not only into an infinity of useful and ad- 
mirable objects—and such only—like plants and animals, but 
into intelligent and moral beings; into statesmen, philos- 
ophers, and saints; into Napoleons, Miltons, Newtons, How- 
ards; in fine, into such books as the Principia or Paradise 
Lost.” But the truth is, that it is only an hypothesis, so un- 
supported by true principles and fair inductions, so gratuitous 
in its assumptions and illogical in its processes, so plainly as 
yet but an elaborate fiction, that it becomes a wrong upon 
science to call it by its name. 

The same is true of the conclusions put forth in connection 
with the famous doctrine of protoplasm, in which mind is 
represented as a mere manifestation of organization, and in- 
telligence itself a mere phenomenon of matter. A recent ex- 
amination of Huxley’s doctrine, by J. Hutchison Stirling, 
LL. D. and F. R.8., has shown that Mr. Huxley’s alleged 
scientific facts are unsustained, and, indeed, contradicted, by 
the most advanced recent results reached by the great Ger- 
man physiologists, Rindfleisch, Kiihne, Stricker, &c., and that 


*Compte’s Philosophy of the Sciences, by G. H. Lewes, p. 102. 
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his conclusions are unwarranted and gratuitous. A passage 
in Mr. Stirling’s paper, touching the relation of Huxley’s 
doctrine to the argument from final causes, is so apposite as 
to justify quotation. After showing that protoplasm fur- 
nishes no account at all of /ife, or vital organization, he de- 
clares it utterly incompetent to account for the objective de- 
sign everywhere apparent in organization: “In the smallest, 
lowest protoplasm cell, then, we have this rational unity of @ 
complement of individuals that are only for the whole, and 
exist in the whole. This is an idea, therefore ; this is design : 
the organized concert of many to a single common purpose. 
The rudest savage that should, as in Paley’s illustration, find 
a watch, and should observe the various contrivances all con- 
trolled by the single end in view, would be obliged to ac- 
knowledge—though in his own way—that what he had 
before him was no mere physical, no mere molecular product. 
So in protoplasm: even from the first, but, quite undenia- 
bly, in the completed organization at least, which alone it 
was there to produce ; for a single idea has been its one man- 
ifestation throughout. And in what machinery does it not 
at length issue? Was it molecular powers that invented a 
respiration—that perforated the posterior ear to give a bal- 
ance of air—that compensated the fenestra ovalis by a fenestra 
rotunda—that placed in the auricular sacs those otolithes, those 
express stones for hearing? Such machinery! The chorde 
tendinee are to the valves of the heart exactly adjusted check- 
strings; and the contractile columne carnee are set in, under 
contraction and expansion, to equalize the length to their 
office. Membranes, rods, and liquids—it required the ex- 
press experiment of man to make good the fact that the in- 
ventor of the ear had availed himself of the most perfect ap- 
paratus possible for his purpose. And are we to conceive 
such machinery, such apparatus, such contrivances, merely 
molecular? Are molecules adequate to such things—mol- 
ecules in their blind passivity, and dead, dull insensibility ?”’* 

A eandid examination must satisfy any one that the doc- 


*As regards Protoplasm, p. 47. 
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trine of final causes has not been shuken or set aside, by the 
conclusions of Science. It stands, firm and impregnable as 
ever, in the midst of its established truths, supported by all, 
and in conflict with none. And as the fact of design, which 
beams out so clearly in the structure of complex organisms, 
is found adhering to the minutest divisions to which analysis 
can reduce them, science seems to have no possible power to 
eliminate it. The parts of nature show design, not only in 
their organization and relations, but in the very atoms, in 
which chemistry has pursued its keenest search. It persists in 
the properties of the chemical elements, and beyond these, 
science, it would seem, cannot go. 

5. The two principal objections, urged strongly some years 
ago, against the validity of the argument from final causes— 
the impossibility of proving either Personality, or the Infi- 
nite, from nature—are still, sometimes, presented. And it 
must be admitted that they have presented points of real dif- 
ficulty. But the recent discussions, it seem to us, have fur- 
nished satisfactory answers, and relieved the argument from 
the weight of the objections. A short notice of them seems 
to be required. 

Our inability to deduce, legitimately, a free, intelligent 
Personality, from mere matter in organization, has been 
strongly pressed. The fact is conceded. We search in vain 
for it, in material forms and mechanical adaptations. In 
these we can discover only effects, conditioned in material 
causes, each one arising out of the preceding, in a chain run- 
ning back indefinitely. How can we stop this “regressus” 
through merely conditioning causes, agd leap, in conclusion, 
from this linked necessity, to free creative Personality? On 
the principle, that the conclusion must not transcend the con- 
tents of the premises, mechanism cannot give us personality. 
But the difficulty is more formidable in appearance than in 
reality. It evidently arises, mainly, from a failure to dis- 
criminate between the acts of the discursive faculty and 
those of reason. An analysis of the elements of the process, 
in the argument, will show how the difficulty disappears. 
1. The matter, in nature, which shows order and mechanism, 
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shows us more than order and mechanism—/ntent, or design. 
This directs our intuition to the fact of intelligence. 2. 
Whilst it is admitted that we cannot, in the exercise of the 
discursive faculty, which acts only in judgments on what has 
been given it, get the idea of personality, from external na- 
ture, it is a primary datum of our reason, which we bring 
with us, and cannot but bring with us, to the argument. It 
does not come from the external phenomena, but is a prior 
and necessary content of the mind, with which we come to 
the explanation of the phenomena. Having the idea of per- 
sonality, as we must, in our essential consciousness, it is not 
a matter of choice, whether we will use it or not, in the expla- 
nation of the marks of design which meet us everywhere in 
nature. Reason demands personality for the intelligent 
agency. It refuses to. permit these phenomena to rest in 
themselves, or in any conditioned and unintelligent antece- 
dents. Those who object to the argument from special ends 
and adaptations, on the ground that these adjustments in na- 
ture cannot yield us personality, seem to imagine that we 
must not use iv the argument anything that is not given by 
it, as if the point were, not whether we can form a valid ar- 
gument with the idea of personality, but whether we ‘can do 
so without it; or, as if the discursive faculty, wholly divorced 
from the reason and its data, must supply, and do, every- 
thing. Whilst the logical faculty may not leap out of the 
material conditions, and furnish the interpreting personality, 
the reason furnishes it, and finds, in the adaptations of na- 
ture, a designing Intelligence, in which the idea of personal- 
ity is met and satisfied. The recognition of final causes be- 
comes, thus, in the fact itself, and by necessity, the recogni- 
tion of a free Personality above nature. 

Undoubtedly, the simple cosmological argument, exclusive 
of design—the argument from efficient causation alone—would 
fall short, in this respect. This rests solely upon the contin- 
gent character of nature. For its beginning and changes, 
there must be a cause, as an event or occurrence without a 
cause, is inconceivable. The principle of causation demands 

Vou. I. No. 2. 25 
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a first cause, or one that is not, at the same time, an effect. 
“An eternal series is an absurd hypothesis, since it would be a 
series of effects without a cause.” Eliminate the element of 
time, which is not a cause, and a series, just as truly as a sin- 
gle event, demands a cause. We are, thus, necessarily, con- 
ducted to belief in a cause that is absolute and independent. 
But, in this mode, we reach no proof of the personality of 
this first cause. It requires, yet, the inclusion of the fact of 
design, of intelligent arrangement to definite uses, in nature. 
This identifies the cause with Mind. In the union, then, of 
efficient cause with final causes, reason finds intelligence, and, 
necessarily connecting it with the primal cause, reaches a free 
Personality. 

The second objection—the impossibility of deducing the 
Infinite from the finite—involves a graver difficulty in this 
mode of proof. Viewing God as the Infinite, or the Abso- 
lute, it must be admitted that induction can never demon- 
strate His existence. “The creation of the universe,” we are 
reminded, “is only a finite manifestation of power, and from 
that we can never infer the Infinite. Every such argument 
is incomplete, as embracing more in the conclusion than is 
involved in the premises. We can no more infer the infinite 
or transcendent Being, from the exhibition of an indefinitely 
great universe, than we can rise to Eternity by an indefinite 
addition of times, or to Immensity, by an accumulation of 
finite spaces. Inductive generalization cannot draw from 
finite data more than they contain.” Unquestionably, there 
is force in this. It has been one of the standing exceptions 
to the argument of Paley. But after all, the objection fails 
of its object, and leaves the value of the argument untouched. 
A few considerations will make this evident. 

In the first place, the argument is not, directly, and in 
form, an argument for the Jnfinite. If it were, it would, ne- 
cessarily, be incompetent. To say, therefore, that it does not 
prove the existence of the Infinite, is only to say that it does 
not prove what it was never properly intended to prove. 
The inquiry is, directly, after a Maker, or first Cause, of this 
wonderful world. The question toward the solution of whick 
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it is aiming, does not concern, primarily, the character of God, 
or any of His attributes, beyond His intelligence and person- 
ality—not whether He is holy, or infinite, not the qua/is, but 
the esse, the existence of a Maker. Whether infinite or not, 
is left to other evidence than final causes. 

Secondly, In reaching an intelligent Creator of nature, it 
proceeds upon one of the most inevitable, and demonstrably 
valid principles that the human mind can have or use—the 
primary law of causality. It rests not on a contingent or in- 
ferential truth, but upon an a priori judgment, than which 
nothing can be more impregnable. The theory of the eterni- 
ty of the world, in its present forms and organizations of 
matter, is so fully contradicted by science, as to be irrecover- 
ably overthrown. And if the phenomena of nature are effects, 
they demand, under the necessary law of causality, the recog- 
nition of a Cause. In connection with the fact of design, 
they demand an intelligent and personal Cause. 

Thirdly, In requiring a cause adequate to the effects, the ar- 
gument reaches, for the mighty system of nature, if not an 
infinite personal Creator, yet a Being transcendently and incon- 
ceivably great. The intuition insists, not only on a Cause, but 
one competent for each and every effect, found in all the vast 
range of beautiful co-ordinations and complex adjustments in 
nature, from the microscopic organisms of earth, to the for- 
mation of the mightiest worlds in distant space. Now, under 
the disclosures of science, opening to view the vastness and 
riches of the universe, we are furnished with a revelation of 
something of the greatness of the Being in whom this uni- 
verse finds its Author and support. And when our minds 
are filled with the greatness of nature—when we grasp, in 
thought, the magnitude of the earth, with its mighty conti- 
nents and roaring oceans, a grand sphere of twenty-five thou- 
sand miles in circumference, peopled with a thousand million 
human beings, and inferior grades of life in innumerable 
forms, covered all around with the most elaborate and har- 
monious adjustments and finely balanced relations, crowded 
with wonders of power and wisdom and contrivance, all set 
together in most exquisite adaptations, alike in parts of the 
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greatest magnitude, and in the minutest forms inte which 
the microscope can carry our search—when we look out on 
the sun in the heavens, and count its retinue of worlds which, 
along with our earth, move about it in their mighty orbits— 
when we gaze on the nightly sky, and find a thousand suns. 
similarly attended—when we look through the telescope, and 
discover millions more—when system is seen to rise upon sys- 
tem, as space stretches outward, and group shines behind 
group, as the vision is helped onward still towards the fron- 
tiers of the universe—when the number of mighty worlds 
reaches beyond all computation, and the spaces through 
which they move, in unbroken unison and singing harmony, 
in their immeasurable orbits, stretch into overpowering ampli- 
tudes—when the imagination veils its face, in awe, in the 
presence of these ineffable magnitudes and distances and 
forces—then it is, that we begin to see how great a personal 
Creator we have reached in this proof from nature. Nature 
itself, in an undoubted unity, has become well nigh infinite. 
If the evidence falls short of being a proof of the Infinite, in 
the strict sense of the term, we have, nevertheless, found, in 
the argument, the great Author of the universe, our Maker, 
with practically almighty power and unlimited wisdom, the 
ground of all this frame of nature. And, in all this, the ar- 
gument is invincible. This is, perhups, all that this argu- 
ment, as usually stated, legitimately yields. But if so, is it 
not, practically, enough? Shall it be declared invalid, and 
incapable of legitimate conclusion in the theistic inquiry, be- 
eause it does not reach, if indeed it does not, beyond the fact 
ef the existence of the great Author of this universe? 
Should we be told, in this day, that it is only the proof of a 
demiurge, we might safely leave the objector to the rebuke of 
his own encounter with the aggregate of Gnostic or Mani- 
ehean nonsense and absurdity, upon which he would cast 
himself. 

But, fourthly, the argument has in it the elements of a 
valid conclusion to the Infinite and Absolute. At least, it 
has laid the invincible basis, on which the evidence completes 
itself through necessary intuitions and convictions of reason. 
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It must be conceded, indeed, that in Paley, and some other 
writers, a link is wanting for this final cohclusion. They 
have assumed, but have not given, formal proof of the infi- 
nite for the Creator. Nor does it seem to be really necessary. 
For, unless the mind be held back, and‘ disabled by the be- 
wilderment of delusive speculations, a priori and necessary 
judgments at once clothe the God on whom all finite and de- 
pendent nature rests, with the attributes of infinity and ab- 
soluteness. All through the argument, the phenomena and 
adaptations of nature are held to be finite and dependent, and 
so, incapable alike of self-origination and self-support. And 
by the force of a necessary conviction, than which our minds 
can have nothing stronger, or more valid, this system of 
finite and dependent things must repose back on the bosom 
of the Infinite and the Absolute. Every event, and every 
finite being, is necessarily viewed as dependent, and indepen- 
dence is the correlative of dependence, and demanded by it. 
We may try our mental operations, and it will be found, that 
every finite event and beimg, depends on, and practically re- 
veals, the infinite and absolute Power. The human mind is, 
necessarily, dissatisfied with merely caused or dependent 
causes, as not exhausting being, and refuses to rest, until it 
reaches the absolutely independent. In this way, as every 
portion of time seems to lose itself in Eternity, so every finite 
being calls for the Infinite Being in necessary and mysterious 
correlation with it. So that this finite and dependent uni- 
verse, whose Creator is revealed in this method of evidence, 
demands, for Him, the attributes of infinity and independence. 
And what is to be specially noted, as beyond all doubt, we 
think, in this connection, is, that all this is involved in the 
primary and necessary judgment of causality. The law of 
causation, fully comprehended, includes not only that every 
separate event must have a cause, but that the aggregate of 
dependent being must have an Absolute Cause. It is only in 
this way, that the judgment of causality attains its full com- 
prehension. Limited and dependent causes do not exhaust its 
demand. It reaches beyond all these, and claims, for their 
existence, a Cause that is not dependent. And thus the uni- 
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verse, that rests, according to the proof already given, on a 
personal Maker, rests on Him only, as the absolute and infi- 
nite God. 

We are obliged, therefore, to regard the argument from 
final causes as essentially valid, notwithstanding all the hard 
things that have been said against it. When rightly under- 
stood, as grounded on, and completed in, the necessary intui- 
tions of reason, this old evidence, unfolded and relied upon, 
in the past, by the highest spirits of our race, still asserts its 
right to the confidence of inquirers after the truth. It is 
founded in the deep and indestructible facts of nature, and 
the ineradicable laws of mind, and thus derives a necessary 
permanence. And there seems to be every reason to believe 
that men will continue, in the future, as they have done in 
the past, to read a revelation of the divine existence in the 
great universe, in the midst of which they are placed, and to 
feel that the process is entirely legitimate, as they still climb 


“‘the great world’s altar-stairs 
That slope through darkness up to God.”’ 


Especially will this, probably, be so, with those who accept 
the statements of Revelation as worthy of more confidence 
than doubtful speculation, when they continue to read in it: 
“The heavens declare the glory of God, and the firmament 
showeth His handi-work. Day unto day uttereth speech, 
and night unto night showeth knowledge:” and “That 
which may be known of God is manifest in them; for God 
hath showed it to them. For the invisible things of Him 
from the creation of the world are clearly seen, being under- 
stood by the things that are made, even His eternal power and 
Godhead ; so that they are without excuse.” 
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ARTICLE II. 


HOME MISSIONARY ORGANIZATION IN THE GENERAL 
SYNOD. 


By Rev. M. Orricer, York, Pa., Secretary of the Board of Home Missions 


The Church itself is responsible for the Missionary work. 
To it the word was committed, in trust for the world. Toit 
the command was given, to teach all nations—to preach the 
gospel to every creature. From this obligation no earthly 
power can release it; nor can it transfer the responsibility to 
any substitute whatever. 

Being thus responsible for the work, it is responsible for 
the plans, agencies and operations necessary to its perform- 
ance. Hence the Church itself—whether considered as local 
or general—should be a missionary organization. All indi- 
vidual churches should be missionary bodies, and so of the 
general Church, formed by their association or delegation. 
So soon, then, as a general Church is thus formed, it would seem 
right and proper, that it become the principal Missionary or- 
ganization, and the individual churches its auxiliaries; that 
it have charge of the general missionary work of the Church, 
devise the plans, appoint the agencies, and supervise the oper- 
ations ; that whatever Boards of Managers, Executive Com- 
mittees, or administrative agencies of any kind, may be ne- 
cessary, be under its control; and that all the particular 
churches co-operate with it, or rather, operate through it. 
This, it seems, is the missionary organization that should 
be, and this, perhaps, is what would be, if every individual 
church were imbued with an intelligent and earnest mission- 
ary spirit. 

But it often happens, that the Church, as a body, does not 
recognize its obligations to perform this work, but neglects 
it, and is even indifferent towards it, while a few faithful 
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ones within the Church, are sensible of their duty and anx- 
ious to discharge it. In this case, certainly, these few dare 
not wait in idleness, till the Church, as a body, awakes to du- 
ty, and invites them to labor. On the contrary, they must 
do what they can, both to inaugurate and carry forward the 
work, and also to enlighten and influence the Church with 
reference thereto. To do this, they must have some sort of 
organization ; and as, under the circumstances, it is impracti- 
cable to avail themselves of the Church organization, of which 
they are members, they can do no better than to form a little 
association within it—a sort of church within the Church— 
till, by means of this minor organism, the leaven of Missions 
pervades the greater one, and prepares it to act in the line of 
duty. Hence those voluntary Missionary Societies, which 
have, from time to time, risen in the Chureh, and have so 
largely blessed, both the Church and the world. 

But, since the Church itself should be the Missionary or- 
ganization, these voluntary societies within it, should not 
seek to become permanent substitutes for it, in the prosecu- 
tion of Missions, but should endeavor to prepare the Church 
to do the work, and, so soon as it is thus prepared, should 
transfer to it the control of these operations. 

If these principles are correct, it may be instructive, in the 
light of them, to examine 





HOME MISSIONARY ORGANIZATION IN THE GENERAL SYNOD, OF THE 
EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH, IN THE UNITED STATES. 

It does not appear that, previous to the formation of the Gen- 
eral Synod, in 1820, there existed any general Home Mission- 
ary organization in the Lutheran Church of this country. 
It was the custom of some of the district Synods, then exist- 
ing, annually to send out one or two missionaries, on preach- 
ing tours of a few weeks or months’ duration, among the va- 
cant churches and destitute people in various parts of the coun- 
try, and to defray the expenses out of the synodical treasury. 
In the extreme destitution that then prevailed, much good 
was done in this way. But the operations were of very lim- 
ited extent, and no special organization was necessary to con- 
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duct them. But when the General Synod was founded, there 
was also an 


ATTEMPT TO FORM A CENTRAL MISSIONARY ORGANIZATION IN THE 
GENERAL SYNOD. 

The constitution of the General Synod then adopted, au- 
thorizes that body to “devise plans for Missionary Institu- 
tions,” and to “endeavor to carry them into effect.” This 
evidently refers, not to Educational-Missionary Institutions,— 
since Theological Seminaries are separately mentioned,—but 
to some executive agency for the management of missionary 
operations, In pursuance of this provision, the same conven- 
tion which adopted it, appointed a committee “To form a 
plan of a Missionary Institution ;” and the minutes of the 
next convention state, that the report of this committee was 
read, but that “A majority of the committee being absent, it 
was resolved to postpone the consideration thereof, and that 
it be referred to the same committee, to make report at the 
next meeting.” Though the minutes of the next meeting 
contain no report from this committee, nor anything in rela- 
tion to the subject, yet it is evident from the provision above 
cited, and the action based upon it, that the founders of the 
General Synod felt much interest on the subject of mis- 
sions, and that they contemplated the formation of a gen- 
eral Missionary organization, directly under the control, and 
and for the churches, of the General Synod. In other words, 
they attempted to apply the principles of representation, 
upon which the Synod itself was based, to the affairs of mis- 
sions. But the tendency in the Church towards centraliza- 
tion was, then, feeble ; the clamor about ecclesiastical tyran- 
ny—to which the Pennsylvania Synod had now yielded, and 
had withdrawn from theGeneral Synod—was loud and furious; 
the district Synods already had Home Mission affairs some- 
what in hand, and would not readily yield them up; the 
‘General Synod had much to do in the founding of the The- 
ological Seminary at Gettysburg ; and, most of all, there was 
‘hut little interest felt in the cause of missions, in the Church 
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generally ; and, under these circumstances, the General Synod 
felt necessitated to abandon its purpose, and leave 


HOME MISSION AFFAIRS UNDER THE CONTROL OF THE DISTRICT 
SYNODS. 

And now, from that time forward, nothing was done by 
the General Synod which actually interfered with the Synods, 
in the prosecution of this work, till the year 1845, when the 
Home Missionary Society of the General Synod was formed. 
For while some feeble attempts at centralization were made 
during this period, they were not such as practically to inter- 
rupt synodical plans and operations in behalf of this cause. 
A brief notice of what was done in this direction, will verify 
this statement. 

The first action touching this subject, after what has been 
presented, was in 1833, when resolutions were passed, declar- 
ing that great destitution existed, and urging the district 
Synods to supply it, and also ordering the appointment of a 
committee, by the General Synod, to collect and publish in- 
formation to aid the Synods in doing so. The committee was 
appointed, but never reported. In 1835, the General Synod 
recommended that each district Synod appoint a member of 
an executive committee, for the management of Home Mis- 
sions, but, with a single exception, the Synods neglected to 
make such appointments, and the committee was not even 
constituted. At that same convention, however, the General 
Synod recommended the holding of a missionary convention, 
at Mechanicsburg, Pa., and this convention was accordingly 
held, and resulted in the formation of what was called the 
“Central Missionary Society of the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in the United States.” The primary object of this association, 
as set forth in its constitution, was to send missionaries to 
the “destitute portions of the Lutheran Church in the United 
States.” Its membership was based, not on representation, 
but on personal contributions to its funds. It had a “Board 
of Directors,” and also an “Executive Committee,” the latter 
of which was empowered to “appoint missionaries” and 
“agents,” and to ‘collect and- appropriate funds.” It was also 
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to have both synodical and congregational auxiliaries.” 
Indeed, it contemplated and attempted the formation of a 
system of Societies throughout the Church. But it does not 
seem to have had a long or laborious career. There is one 
slight reference to it, in the Minutes of the General Synod of 
a later date, and some traces of its existence are found in the 
Minutes of the Synods of Maryland, New York, and West 
Pennsylvania, but no reports of its operations. The Synods 
did not become its auxiliaries, in fact, though one or two did 
nominally, and it proved to be a “centre” without any cir- 
cumference ; a body without members, or a soul, perhaps, 
without a body, and it passed quickly and quietly away. It 
did not much help, and it did not at all hinder, the work of 
Home Missions. 

After this movement, the subject of Home Missions does 
not appear again in the minutes of the General Synod, for 
eight years—and then, in 1843, the report on the state of the 
Church, declares that “much apathy prevails throughout 
the Church generally,” on this subject ; but no action was 
taken, till the next meeting, in 1845, when the Home 
Missionary Society of the General Synod was founded. 
Therefore, through all this period of twenty-five years, the 
District Synods had charge of Home Missionary affairs ; and 
hence, in order to know what measures were employed dur- 
ing this time, we must refer to the 


HOME MISSIONARY ARRANGEMENTS OF THE DISTRICT SYNODS. 


As we have heretofore seen, the little that was done in this 
cause, previous to the formation of the General Synod, was 
done by the Synods themselves ; yet as soon as increased, and 
more formal efforts began to be put forth, they usually took 
on the form of voluntary societies within these Synods. In 
1828, there was formed, in the North Carolina Synod, the 
“Evangelical Lutheran Missionary Society of North Carolina 
and adjacent States.” In the same year, was formed the 
“Parent Domestic Missionary and Education Society of the 
Synod of Maryland and Virginia ;” but, it appears from the 
Minutes of the Maryland Synod, that the Synod itself trans- 
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acted missionary business, for the most part, till 1842, when 
the “Home Missionary Society of the Maryland Synod” was 
formed. In the year 1828, the “Domestic Missionary and 
Education Society of the State of New York” was founded— 
though both the New York Ministerium and the Hartwick 
Synod, seem to have transacted missionary business. after that 
time. In 1830 the “Education and Missionary Society of 
the West Pennsylvania Synod” was organized ; but the Min- 
utes show that the Ministerium appointed the: missionaries. 
These are sufficient to show the prevalence of the society 
method in the Synods during this time. And though we can- 
not notice the numerous smaller, local societies, formed in 
cities, towns, and individual churches, yet it isa fact that 
this same method prevailed in almost all localities; so that 
just as the General Synod had failed to become the Home 
Missionary organization for the general Church, so the dis- 
trict Synods failed to become such for the churches of their 
several districts,and the individual churches. for their respec- 
tive places. 

In some instances, no doubt, these societies: were a necessi- 
ty, especially at first, as the Church would not act in the 
matter. But it is doubtful whether they were, in all cases ; 
and it is certain that they sometimes continued longer than 
was required ; for often when, in the midst of synodical ses- 
sion, mission matters would come up, the Synod would ad- 
journ, and the Society, composed of the same men, or of those 
and others, not any more earnest in this cause, or more capa- 
ble of conducting its affairs, would take its place, just as 
though it were wrong for the Synod, as such, to transact 
missionary business. Thus, practically, the missionary char- 
acter of the Church was denied. 

It does not come within the scope of this article, to exhibit 
the missionary operations of these Synods and their societies, 
in the various fields which they occupied, even if the full 
records were at hand to make this possible; but, from the re- 
cords examined, it is manifest that the operations were not 
extensive. In the earlier years of this period, there was sim- 
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ply the traveling preacher, making his annual tours, of a few 
weeks or months, among the vacant churches and destitute 
people in various parts of the country; then, later, there 
was the settled missionary, occupying an extensive field, em- 
bracing numerous churches and stations; and, towards the 
close, there was the missionary pastor, located in a more pop- 
ulous, but less extended, charge. But while, in the great 
destitution that then existed, these labors afforded much re- 
lief, and while, during the twenty-five years of their contin- 
uance, they founded and fostered many churches, yet the sum 
of these labors and the results accomplished, was lamentably 
small for the time occupied and the numbers embraced in the 
Synods. To say the least, their results were not such as to 
show the practical efficiency of the measures employed, and 
thus to put to silence any objections that, might be urged 
against the principle involved in these measures. 

In one respect, particularly, these sectional organizations, 
whether Synods or Societies, greatly failed ; and that was, to 
discover and to occupy the advantageous points. They could 
not, from time to time, be well acquainted with the relative 
needs and prospects of the different parts of the country, so 
as to make good selections ; for, while each Synod knew its 
own field, it could not well know that of the others, and still 
less could any Synod know the vast field that lay outside of 
all of them, since it was not on the ground to observe, and 
could not afford, for the small amount of work it could carry 
on, to employ an agency to explore. Asa general thing, 
therefore, the choice of the place to be occupied, was made 
with little or no reference to the relative needs and advan- 
tages of the whole field that lay open before the Church. 
But neither could these sectional organizations so well occupy 
an important place, even when it was known, for the reason 
that one of them was often unable, alone, to support a 
mission in a large place, and a number of them could not 
agree to combine in favor of any particular point. Thus, 
partly for want of information, and partly for want of means, 
this separate synodical organism failed to occupy those ad- 
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vantageous positions, then open to them, which in a few years 
would have vastly increased the influence and efficiency of 
the Church. In this respect, a general organization might 
have done better, even with the same men and means. But 
it must be borne in mind, that during this period there was 
a great lack of men, especially of such as were qualified for 
large and important places; and, hence, no kind of mission- 
ary organization could have, in itself, fully prevented this 
comparative failure. In short, the Church had neither the 
proper organism, nor th» proper men for the great work that 
lay before it. It was not in any way prepared, and it has 
been suffering the consequences ever since. 
But we pass now to notice the formation of the 


HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE GENERAL SYNOD. 


The attempts at centralization, heretofore noted, show that 
all along there were those in the General Synod, who favored 
a central Home Missionary orgenization; and their number 
seems to have increased, as the wants and prospects of the 
whole field were brought to notice, in the successive conven- 
tions of the General Synod. At length, during the conven- 
tion held in Philadelphia, in 1845, the committee on the state 
of the Church, in concluding their report, recommended that 
“Efficient steps be taken to organize a Home Missionary So- 
ciety.” Accordingly a committee was appointed “to prepare 
a constitution” for a Society, and a “plan of operation,” and 
to “nominate officers.” This committee reported next day, 
when the constitution was “amended, adopted and referred 
to the Society about to be formed.” And then, “after the 
General Synod had adjourned, the ministers and lay delegates 
present were called to order for the purpose of organizing.” 
The constitution recommended by the General Synod, was 
adopted as received. 

And now, since this Society was thus instituted, in and by 
the General Synod, since it was, by its constitution, called 
the “Society of the Synod ;” since it was to meet at the same 
time and place with the General Synod ; since it had a vice- 
president in each of the Synods of the General Synod, and 
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sought, by means of an auxiliary society and advisory com- 
mittee in each Synod, to secure the co-operation of each, it 
was, no doubt, designed to be the Home Missionary organiza- 
tion for the whole Church embraced in the General Synod. 
But, as its constitution provided that every person who paid 
one dollar annually to its treasury, should be a member, and 
every one who paid ten dollars, at any one time, should be a 
life member, it was not a representative body, and had no 
valid authority to act for the Church, and to demand the 
Church’s co-operation. This defect in its basis of member- 
ship proved a weakness in its operations. 

An attempt was made to revise the constitution of this 
Society, in 1853, but is was ineffectual, and the original con- 
stitution continued till 1866, when it was so amended as ma- 
terially to change the character of the Society. It will be 
proper, therefore, to consider, separately, the 


FIRST TWENTY-ONE YEARS OF THE SOCIETY. 


When the Society was formed, the General Synod embraced 
thirteen district Synods, and more than sixty-two thousand 
church members. But, the Society being only a voluntary 
body, within that membership, and not representative of it, 
could not rightfully demand the co-operation of the whole. 
Though many persons participated in its organization, though 
many more, who were in attendance at the conventions of the 
General Synod, from time to time, afterwards, became tem- 
porary members, by the payment of a dollar each, and partic- 
ipated in the proceedings, yet they did not pretend to act in 
a representative capacity, so as to commit the churches of 
their districts to the support of the Society’s operations. Nor 
did they consider themselves bound to give their own per- 
sonal support, beyond the pittance they had given for tem- 
porary membership. Each paid his dollar, as the constitution 
required, and then made his speech and cast his vote, and 
considered the account between himself and the Society even. 
Of transient members, to speak and vote, there were many, 
of actual supporters, there were few. Moreover, this irre- 
sponsible membership being, for the most part, unacquainted 
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with the difficulties of the work, and yet, anxious to show 
its zeal for the cause, often urged upon the Society large 
undertakings, and enjoined upon the Executive Committee 
things impracticable, and even impossible, under the cireum- 
stances—thus necessitating failure, and giving occasion for 
complaint. All this can be readily learned from the Society’s 
records. 

During the first five years, only four Synods, out of the 
thirteen then in the General Synod, supported the Society ; 
* and if any individual churches, not connected with these 
four Synods, gave any support, it was a very small amount 
indeed. During the next three years, the number gradually 
increased. Ten Synods, in all, contributed to the funds 
within these three years, but only seven of them did so, dur- 
ing one and the same year—some having withdrawn, on ac- 
count of the rules requiring missions to make formal applica- 
tion, and requiring missionaries to render quarterly reports. 
Up to the eighth year of the society, then, only seven of the 
Synods co-operated at any one time, and the General Synod 
then embraced twenty Synods. But, while a little more than 
one-third of the Synods were then in practical union with the 
Society, these Synods did not embrace more than one-fourth 
of the membership. In view of this fact, the Executive 
Committee, in their report rendered at this time, 1853, urged 
the co-operation of the other Synods. They ask “What 
would become of our poor missionaries in the West, if all 
Eastern Synods were to spend their missionary contributions 
within their own borders ?” 

The Pittsburg Synod, having now come into the General 
Synod, proposed to unite with the Society “so soon as it (So- 
ciety) would be organized upon a basis satisfactory to that 
body” (Synod); and this satisfactory basis was that of “unit- 
ing all the Synods, * * as well those which were not 
in connection with the General Synod, as those which were !” 
The Synod proposed to unite upon the condition that the So- 
ciety would do an impossible thing! It was, perhaps, partly 
on account of this proposal, that an effort was made at this 
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time, to revise the constitution. The Society itself appointed 
a committee, composed of one member from each Synod, to 
amend the constitution, but the “committee did not report.” 
It is likely that they could not at all agree. But the fact 
that the Society appointed this committee, composed mostly 
of representatives of Synods not connected with it, to revise: 
its constitution, certainly shows large liberality on its part. 
It thereby proposed to commit all Home Missionary interests 
to the representatives of the Church then assembled, and this 
ought to have been satisfactory. 

The report, presented at the close of the tenth year of the 
Society, states that the Synods then connected with it, were 
the Maryland, West Pennsylvania, East Pennsylvania, Mi- 
ami, Wittenberg, East Ohio, Illinois, Northern Illinois, Olive 
Branch, South West, Kentucky, and Hartwick. But, it is 
evident from the minutes of the Hartwick Synod for that 
year, and the one previous, that this Synod did not actually 
co-operate, but only had some correspondence with the com- 
mittee on the subject. Omitting this Synod, the number 
connected with the Society was eleven, out of the twenty- 
three Synods then composing the General Synod—less than 
half of the Synods, while the proportion of the membership 
was much smaller. The entire membership of the General 
Synod at that time, 1855, was 124,948, and that of the Syn- 
ods connected with the Society, was only 42,149, a very little 
more than one-third, and yet this is the largest proportion 
that ever co-operated with the Society at any one time. For 
though the Society, at this time, again urged the Synods to 
unite, and, with a view to induce them to do so, instructed 
the Executive Committee to grant all applications for aid 
that were regularly presented, if the funds would at all ad- 
mit of it, and also elected a Superintendent, with a view to 
more extensive and efficient operation, yet there was a grad- 
ual decline in the co-operation, and the Superintendent did 
not accept the position. As usual, a large number of persons 
besides those connected with the Synods co-operating with 
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the Society, participated in the proceedings of this meeting, 
but they failed to support the measures resolved on. 

The number of Synods supporting the Society, continued 
to decrease, and the transient membership continued to en- 
join upon the Executive Committee great undertakings, 
which they could not prosecute, till the close of the nine- 
teenth year of the Society, in 1864, when it was “Resolved, 
That inasmuch as the General Synod is the proper represen- 
tative of the Church, the Executive Committee of Home 
Missionary interests be transferred to the General Synod at 
the next meeting of that body.” The object of this resolu- 
tion was to get rid of the irresponsible membership, which 
had all along embarrassed the Society, and to put the central 
organization upon a proper representative basis, and thus 
render it more efficient. And in accordance with this idea, 
the Executive Committee was again instructed to appoint a 
Superintendent to ascertain the actual condition and pros- 
pects of the field, so as to act with greater intelligence and 
efficiency. A Superintendent was accordingly employed, and 
during the next two years, 1864 to 1866, some Synods reuni- 
ted with the Society. But, even after this increase, the re- 
port presented at the close of this time, states that only 
“about one-third of the General Synod” was in co-operation 
with the Society. And this co-operation was only in part; 
for some of the Synods still had missions under their own 
separate control. All that time, therefore, less than one-third 
were in full co-operation; while, in the years preceding, the 
proportion was still smaller, perhaps not one-fourth. 

We thus see that, while this Society seems to have been 
designed as the Home Missionary organization of the Synods 
and churches of the General Synod; while its founders and 
main supporters endeavored to make it such; and while it 
seems to have been expected to do the Home Mission work of 
the Church, yet for the first five years it embraced only four 
Synods out of thirteen—never at any time embraced one-half 
of the Synods, and only about one-third of the membership ; 
and during the latter part of the twenty-one years now con- 
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sidered, only about one-fourth of the membership. On an 
average, therefore, throughout this period, it did not contain 
the one-third of the General Synod; and more than two- 
thirds conducted their Home Missions separately. 

It is proper here to notice that, with a solitary exception, 
the Synods which have withdrawn from the General Synod, 
were of those that acted separately, and not with the Society. 
Of all the Synods which have left the General Synod, for po- 
litical or other reasons, only one co-operated while in the 
General Synod, and that was the Synod of Illinois. This 
is a significant fact, as it shows that there were other reasons, 
besides that of difference of opinion as to missionary meas- 
ures, for their not uniting with the Society. 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE SOCIETY, 


during the twenty-one years, we can but briefly notice. 
These are pretty fully given in the reports of the Executive 
Committee, presented at the successive meeting of the Socie- 
ty, though some of these reports are deficient in certain items. 
In reference to the Disbursements, the reports are complete. 
They were only $234 the first year. They rose to $4,456 in 
the thirteenth year, 1858-9, and this was the highest sum at- 
tained. They fell to $921 in 1863-4; and again rose to 
$3,416 in 1865-6. The aggregate amount for the twenty-one 
years, was $40,964, being a yearly average of only $1,950. 
The number of appointments is given in each report, but 
their duration is not given, so that an aggregate of the years 
of service is not attainable. It is manifest, however, that 
_ many of them were for less than one year. The whole num- 
ber was 348, distributed in the different States, as follows ; 
Indiana, 61 ; Ohio, 57; Llinois, 50; Lowa, 36; Pennsylvania, 
33; Maryland, 22; Minnesota, 14; Texas, 16; Wisconsin, 
7; Kentucky, 4; Michigan, 4; Kansas, 3; District of Co- 
lumbia, 3; Tennessee, 1; Missouri, 1; and Nova Scotia, 1. 
In the items of organizations formed, houses of worship 
built, and members added, some of the reports are deficient. 
But those reported make 148 organizations, 144 houses of 
worship and 4,400 accessions. As the complete reports fur- 
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nish a fair basis of calculation to supply the deficiencies, they 
may thus be made out. Filling out, in this way, the items 
wanting, there would be 225 organizations, 177 houses of 
worship, and 5,726 accessions. Some of the appointments, 
and the organizations resulting from them, were m country 
districts of sparse population, and in small villages ; but still 
many, also, were in thriving and populous towns and cities, 
and have become prominent and effective churches. The re- 
sults of these operations were certainly large, for the amount of 
funds expended ; but it is only truth to say, that both expen- 
ditures and results were shamefully small, even considering 
the fact that the Society, during this time, embraced less 
than one-third of the General Synod. 

The seope of this article does not admit of an inquiry mto 
the missionary operations of the Synods not connected with the 
Society during this period. But it may, with all safety, be 
affirmed, that they were not twice as great as those of the 
Society, though, as we have seen, their numbers were double. 
Indeed, if their operations and the results of them, were equal 
to those of the Society, there is no evidence of the fact, either 
in the fields they occupied, or in the records of their proceed- 
ings. A few of the Synods, which made Home Missions a 
sort of specialty, did more, perhaps, during part of this time, 
than the average of the Society ; but others did far less, and 
those less active Synods constituted the majority ; and the 
aggregate results were certainly not equal to those of the So- 
ciety. The trial, therefore, of these two methods, side by 
side, for twenty-one years, does not furnish any proof of the 
advantages of separate synodical operations in this cause. 
Moreover, since both methods have thus been tried in fields 
which the friends of each declared to be promising, and have 
grievously failed, it would seem that the real want, after all, 
was not so much that of organization, or plan, as of hearty 
interest in the cause. An earnest missionary spirit in the 
Church generally, would, in these twenty-one years, either 
have wrought. out vastly greater results, through the organi- 
zations then. existing, or would have created some other or- 
ganism, and made it effective. 
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THE SOCIETY UNDER ITS AMENDED CONSTITUTION. 

We have seen that after a long experience with a volun- 
tary Society, it was resolved, at the meeting of 1864, that at 
the next meeting, this voluntary organization should be aban- 
doned, and the Home Mission interests transferred to the 
General Synod. But, before the General Synod met in 1866, 
the Executive Committee became persuaded, from the dispo- 
sition manifested by the district Synods, that so great a 
change could not at that time be effected. In view of this 
fact, they appended to their report, two recommendations for 
the consideration of the Society, in case the General Synod 
did not assume control of Home Mission affairs. The first 
recommendation was, that the Society be dissolved, and the 
missions distributed among the Synods. Or, if this were not 
agreed to, then, secondly, that the constitution of the Society 
be so changed, as to put its membership essentially upon a 
representative basis. 

The General Synod not being then prepared to take charge 
of missions, these recommendations came before the Society, 
when the first one was rejected, and the alternative adopted. 
Accordingly the constitution was changed. By the amend- 
ment, the membership was henceforth to consist—“ First, of | 
all delegates to the General Synod, from Synods co-operating 
with the Society ;” Secondly, of all ministers who, with their 
charges, co-operate ; and, 7hirdly, of all persons duly consti- 
tuted life members,” whose rights, of course, the Society 
could not repudiate. Thus, the irresponsible membership 
was shaken off, and a great advance was made toward cen- 
tralization on the proper basis. And, though the Society 
was still continued, as an organization distinct from the Gen- 
eral Synod, yet there was, at the same time, provision made 
for it to be merged into the General Synod, as soon as the lat- 
ter body and the district Synods were prepared for such addi- 
tional advance. It was provided that, “if at any time, there- 
after all the Synods composing the General Synod should 
cease their separate Home Missionary operations, and co-oper- 
ate with the Society, then, if the General Synod chose so to 
do, it should take charge of Home Missionary interests and 
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work.” There were some other minor amendments, but they 
were chiefly such as were necessary to the unity of the whole, 
upon this new basis, together with the incorporation of a few 
things, which had previously been authorized by resolutions— 
such as the employment of a Superintendent, and the defin- 
ing of his relation to the Executive Committee and to the 
work. The provision for an Advisory Committee in each 
Synod, was retained, so that through it, the Executive Com- 
mittee could keep in communication with each part of the 
Church co-operating with the Society. 

Under this amended constitution, the Society continued 
but three years, as, at the end of that time, the General Synod 
itself assumed control of Home Missions, and the Society 
was dissolved. We have, therefore, only briefly to note its 
strength and operations during this short period. 

We have heretofore seen that there was an increased sup- 
port given to it at the time when the revision took place. 
This continued afterwards, and soon nearly all the Synods 
which had once been connected with it and had withdrawn, 
re-united. In addition, some Synods, formed in the first part 
of this period, of portions of those Synods, which had now 
left the General Synod for doctrinal reasons, also united. 
These, together, made the number of Synods connected with 
the Society larger than at any former time; and though 
some of them were small, yet, as the numbers of the General 
Synod had now been reduced by the withdrawal of the oppo- 
sition Synods, they constituted the larger part of the General 
Synod, being thirteen out of twenty Synods then comprising 
that body. For the first time, the Society now had the co- 
operation of one-half of the General Synod. But some of 
these Synods, still having missions under their own separate 
care, gave only partial support to the Society. 

The disbursements, during this time, were $14,523, or $4,841 
per annum—the average being some $400 more than was ever 
attained before in any single year. 

The number of appointments was much smaller, in propor- 
tion to the expenditures, than formerly. This was owing to 
the fact that, in a large measure, the Executive Committee 
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had ceased to occupy the numerous small fields presented, 
and had undertaken a number of missions in large towns and 
cities, which, of course, were more expensive than those pre- 
viously sustained. But the average time for which these ap- 
pointments were made, was longer than before, as very few 
were for less than one year. The number was 39, or 13 a 
year ; and they were thus distributed among the States, viz: 
in Ohio, 10; in Missouri, 9; in Kansas, 6; in Iowa, 4; in 
West Virginia, 3; in Illinois, 3; in Pennsylvania, 2; in Wis- 
consin, 1; in Indiana, 1. 

The number of accessions is not reported for the last year, 
but for the first two, it was 458, and as the number of ap- 
pointments was more than half as large for the last year as 
for the first two, we may add one-half, at least, to the above 
figures for the last year, making, for the three years, 682, or 
227 a year. During this time, there were 25 Sunday Schools 
sustained, numbering about 2,500 scholars. 

The reports given do not show how many organizations 
were formed, or how many houses of worship were built. 
But it is safe to say that more was done in the way of build- 
ing, than during any former term of three years, for in this 
time the Synods connected with the Society gave to missions 
under its care, upwards of $13,000 for the purchase of church 
lots, and the erection of houses of worship ; and the missions 
themselves raised more for these purposes than during any 
former period of three years. Upon the whole, there certainly 
was considerable improvement in the strength and efficiency of 
the Society under its amended constitution. 

But there was one serious defect in the arrangement, and 
that was in the want of any abiding and certain connection 
between the Society and the Synods. There was no perma- 
nent league or compact between them. On the contrary, the 
continuance of the union depended on the annual renewal of 
it. Often this could not be done by correspondenee, but re- 
quired the attendance of the Superintendent, or a member of 
the Executive Cofnmittee, which involved a large expendi- 
ture of time and means, and even this effort sometimes failed. 
This uncertainty of support, kept the Committee in constant 
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embarrassment in their operations, particularly in entering 
upon new undertakings, as it would be useless to begin a new 
enterprise unless there were some certainty of being able to 
continue it. 

Besides this uncertainty of support, the correspondence 
had now become so burdensome, to say nothing of the other 
things demanding the attention of the Secretary, that a pas- 
tor could not spare the time to conduct it; and yet the 
amount of funds at the disposal of the Society, did not seem 
to justify the employment of a paid Secretary. It was, there- 
fore, felt to be necessary to the success of a central organiza- 
tion, that the union of the Synods with it be made perma- 
nent, and that its numbers be also increased. Some who had 
all along sustained the Society, now felt that if these things 
could not be secured, it would be better to abandon the cen- 
tral organization altogether, and refer the whole matter of 
Home Missions to the district Synods. But it was thought 
that they could be secured through a 


BOARD OF MANAGERS OF HOME MISSIONS, 


appointed by the General Synod, which had now become pre- 
pared for such action. 

At the same convention of 1866, at which the constitution 
of the Society was revised, a committee was appointed by 
the General Synod to revise the the constitution of the Syn- 
od, with a view to centralization in general. The revision 
was presented, and adopted in 1868 ; and being, in the mean- 
time, ratified by the district Synods, was declared in force at 
the convention of 1869, in Washington City. The revised 
constitution authorizes the General Synod to take charge of 
the Home Mission interests and operations of the Church, 
and to appoint a Board of Managers to conduct them, subject 
only to the General Synod. The constitution does not de- 
clare that this provision shall immediately go into effect, but 
that the General Synod shall create such Board “whenever 
practicable and expedient.” But, as the Synods that had all 
along been influenced, by doctrinal differences, against cen- 
tralization in the General Synod, had now withdrawn ; as all 
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that were now in the General Synod had, by their ratification 
of the constitution, approved of the measure; and as more 
than half of them were then in practical connection with the 
Society, it was thought practicable and expedient to carry 
the provision into effect at once. Moreover, since the Socie- 
ty, as then constituted, could not efficiently prosecute the 
work, it was felt necessary to make the change without de- 
lay. Accordingly, the General Synod assumed the control of 
these interests and appointed the Board. 

The simple appointment of such a Board by the General 
Synod, “as the representative body of all the Synods connect- 
ed therewith,” itself implies that the Board is for all the 
Synods, or the whole Church of the General Synod, and is, 
by virtue of its appointment, empowered and obligated to 
take charge of the Home Mission affairs of the Church. The 
constitution authorizes the Board to “make the regulations 
necessary for the management of its own affairs,” and to “ap- 
point its own officers ;” and it requires the Board to “keep a 
record of its proceedings,” and to “make report of the same 
to the General Synod.” But, beyond this, no instruction was 
given to the Board. 

In pursuance of its appointment, the Board elected officers, 
adopted regulations, took charge of the missions, funds, 
books, and papers of the Society, which had been disbanded ; 
and then requested the district Synods, as soon as practicable, 
to transfer to it their Home Missions and Home Mission funds ; 
and also asked each Synod to appoint an Advisory Commit- 
tee, with which the Board might communicate in regard to 
Home Mission affairs within its bounds, and thus keep ad- 
vised of the wants and prospects in every part of the whole 
field, and be able to act with reference to the interests of the 
whole. 

The Board has been in operation less than two years. 
Within the first year, all the Synods, except two, resolved to 
conform to the requirements of the General Synod and the 
Board, but three of those which thus resolved, have not yet 
actually co-operated with the Board—have not contributed 
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to its funds—on account of the complicated or unsettled 
state of their missionary affairs. Five, therefore, have thus 
far failed practically to comply with the arrangement, leav- 
ing sixteen in actual co-operation; being three more than 
were at any time connected with the former Society. But 
several of these being much in debt, when the Board was ap- 
pointed, have used part of their funds to liquidate these 
debts, and hence have given to the Board only a part of the 
funds raised during the first year. 

The disbursements during the first year, were 39.245, being 
almost double the highest sum attained in any one year by 
the Society. The appointments were forty-three, and almost 
every one of them was for a whole year. They were thus 
distributed in the States; 13 in Pennsylvania; 3 in New 
York ; 2 in West Virginia; 4 in Ohio; 1 in Michigan; 2 in 
Illinois; 4 in Iowa; 3 in Missouri; 3 in Kansas; and 1 in 
Oregon. 

Many of the missions having been transferred to the Board 
by the Synods, the number of organizations effected during 
that year was not ascertained by the Board, but it was not 
large. The whole number of organizations under the care of 
the Board, that year, was 84, and of these, 63 had houses of 
worship, 8 of which were erected during the year. The ac- 
cessions were 786, being about twice the number added in any 
one year under the Society. In connection with the missions, 
there were 62 Sunday Schools, with 4,919 scholars. The mis- 
sions themselves raised for salaries of missionaries, church 
property, and objects of benevolence, $31,500. These figures 
show a large increase in the operations of the Board, over 
those of the Society ; and, therefore, viewed with reference 
to the past in our Church, they show progress, and afford 
some encouragement; and they may also furnish some evi- 
dence that the plan now in operation, is a proper one, though 
the time during which the Board has been tested, is too short 
to afford any reliable proof, from experiment, either for or 
against it. But viewed with reference te@ the numbers repre- 
sented in the Board, and to any just standard of duty on 
their part, the operations are lamentably small. For, to say 
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nothing of the five Synods, which have not yet practically 
complied with the obligations assumed in this matter, the 
numbers of those which have, are such as to demand much 
greater operations and results. As heretofore, no doubt, the 
delinquency is partly caused by the want of men suited to 
to the mission work in important places; for this want is 
still sorely felt. But, as in former periods, and under other 
forms of organization, it is caused, to a still larger extent, by 
the want of an intelligent and true missionary zeal. This, as 
we have heretofore seen, has all along been the main defect, 
and it continues to be the chief want at present. Because of 
this want, every form of effort, and every plan, has largely 
failed ; and while it continues, they will, in a large measure, 
continue to fail. Humiliating as it may be, to admit it, this 
is the simple truth. He who seeks to ignore or conceal it, 
does not thereby befriend the cause of missions or the Church ; 
for it is not a slight error, to be overlooked, but a grievous 
sin, to be confessed and repented of. 

But, while no form of organization can be a substitute for 
a proper missionary zeal, or can, in itself, remedy the want 
thereof, nevertheless, right organization has something to do 
in fostering that zeal, as well as in rendering effective the 
efforts that are put forth. On this account, it is very impor- 
tant that the organization be founded on true principles, for it 
is impossible for a Church, or a man, to become truly great 
on false principles. And now, if the views presented at the 
beginning of this article are correct, then the main features, 
at least, of the present organization, would seem to be right. 
It is 
ONE CENTRAL ORGANIZATION BY THE WHOLE CHURCH AND FOR THE 

; WHOLE CHURCH. 

In its full extent, the organization is the Church itself ; for 
the Church, through its delegates to the General Synod, has 
taken charge of Home Mission affairs, and now controls 
them. The Board, to which it temporarily commits the 
management of these affairs, is not the substitute, but only the 
agent of the Church, and, as an agent, is under the authority 
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and direction of the Church, which, aceording to the divine 
injunction, has now reeognized its responsibility in this great 
matter. 

Moreover, this Board of Managers—or organization in a 
more limited sense—is authorized, appointed, and directed 
by the whole Church, and not by any one part of it. Hach sec- 
tion, or part, partieipated in enacting the constitutional pro- 
visions, under which the Board is formed, and also in the: 
appointment of the Board; and each still has its share in di- 
recting it. The central Board, therefore, is instituted and 
eontrolled by the Church as a whole, through equitable repre- 
sentation. 

Again, as this Board is by the whole Church, so it is for 
the whole. It is not for itself, nor for any one part in par- 
ticular, but equally for each and for all. Nor is it against 
any one part, unless that part is against the whole. It may, 
for a time, do much more in one: seetion than in another, be- 
eause the needs and prospects there are greater, and more 
will result from so doing, but not because of sectional consid-- 
erations. The Board is for the interests of the eause and of 
the Church, as a whole ; and since the whole is. greater than 
a part, this would seem to be right. 

Furthermore, as the Board is by the whole Chureh, and for 
the whole Church, it should have the co-operation of the 
whole; not for its own sake, but for the sake of the cause. 
Since the Church has employed the Board as. its agent, and 
has enjoined on it the prosecution of this work, it should 
provide the means necessary to do so. Since all sections have: 
mutually agreed to the arrangement, all should mutually 
stand to it, and support the operations, as. long as the plam 
eontinues. This much is demanded by common fairness and 
integrity among the Synods associated, to say nothing of 
the higher claims of the cause for which the arrangement 
was made. 

It appears, then, that the present erganism is founded on 
right principles, and is the proper agency for conducting the 
Home Missions of the Church, unless, after all, this work 
should not be classed with the general operations of the 
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Church, but with those that are simply local or sectional. 
But if it is simply local, then each church should act separ- 
ately, and there would be no combination of effort whatever ; 
or, if it is regarded as sectional, how shall the extent of the 
section be determined? What right has a district Synod to 
assume, that the limits of the section shall be those of its ter- 
ritory, and thus to make the work general for that district, and 
then to demand that the churches thereof shall co-operate for 
the common good, if the work is not at all general, and if the 
common good is not to be regarded? But if the sections 
were once determined, and made identical with the Synods, 
so that each could act by itself, and for itself, would it be 
found that those Synods which have the most means, have, 
at the same time, the most needy, most promising, and most 
extensive fields? Is not the contrary of this true, as a rule? 
Would these stronger Synods, then, in order to adhere to the 
sectional plan, rather comparatively waste their means within 
their own bounds, than employ them to advantage for the 
cause elsewhere? If so, would this indicate an intelligent 
missionary spirit? Or, if it is proposed that the stronger 
Synods supplement the labors of the weaker ones, and thus 
adjust the inequalities throughout the territory of all, would 
not this be to make the work general for that whole terri- 
tory, and for all the churches embraced in it? Thus, taking 
into account only that part of this labor which lies within 
the Synods, and which could with most propriety be con- 
strued as sectional, it cannot fairly be so considered—how 
much less, then, that large part which lies outside of the Syn- 
ods! It may be admitted, that part of the work might be 
considered as rather local than general, but it would be the 
smaller part. Upon the whole it is not so; but is of a gen- 
eral character, and can, with most fitness, be committed to a 
general organization. 

But it may be argued that, though this work is rather gen- 
eral than sectional, yet, in order to avoid the complication, 
friction, and expense of a central organism, it would be bet- 
ter to conduct it on a sectional basis, by distributing it 
among the Synods, giving each an appropriate share. This 
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is plausible, and not altogether erroneous: for the attendants 
of a general body, just mentioned, are objectionable, and 
should be avoided if practicable; and certainly something 
could be done in the way indicated. But could the Synods, 
acting separately, and without any general arrangement, 
effect such division and distribution with any tolerable de- 
gree of thoroughness and justness? Could they, in this man- 
ner, so arrange that the stronger would supplement the labors 
of the weaker, throughout their various sections, and then 
distribute among themselves the common territory outside, 
so as to give each a proper part, and no two the same part? 
Or, if the arrangement were once made, could it be kept up, 
under the numerous changes constantly occurring? Is it not 
at once plain, that to do all this, without any general body 
or plan, and amid the conflicting opinions, preferences and 
projects of the different sections, would involve more compli- 
cation, friction and expenditure of time, if not of means, 
than to conduct the operations by a central Board; and 
though none of the sectional bodies might employ a paid 
agency, yet the time which, in the aggregate, they would 
spend, in order to dispense with such an agency, would be 
more than equal to the entire time of the one man, whom the 
central body must employ: and this would be just so much 
taken from other departments of service, so that the saving 
to the church is rather seeming than real; to say nothing of 
the superior service which a man can render in this, or any 
other work, when he makes it his business and study, and has 
the varied experience which a central position would soon give 
him. But, in addition to all this, it is a fact known to all who 
have given any attention to the subject, that much more 
Ilome Mission work is presented to our Church, than it can, 
or at least will do, and therefore, it seems most proper to se- 
lect out of it what, from time to time, is most necessary and 
important in the whole field; and it is manifest, that such 
selection cannot be as well made by numerous Synods, acting 
separately, with no common plan, and with only parts of the 
field before them respectively, as by one body having the 
whole field before it, and being able thus to compare the con- 
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dition of one part with that of another. Upon the whole, 
then, the distributive plan, if at all practicable, would be lia- 
ble to the same objections, which may be urged against cen- 
tralization, while it would be less effective. 

But it may, again, be argued, that, though the operations in 
the field can be better conducted by a central body, yet more 
funds can be raised for the support of the operations, if the 
work is made sectional. If this is true at all, it must be, 
either because the fields lying in the stronger districts, and near 
the able and liberal churches, from which most of the funds 
must come, are uniformly more needy and more promising than 
others, and therefore would more strongly appeal to the char- 
ity and enlightened zeal of these churches; or else, because 
the churches will give more money to a less deserving and 
less important mission near home, than they will to a more 
worthy one, at a distance. But it is manifest to any ob- 
server, that the best fields do not usually lie near the strong 
and liberal churches; and if the churches will habitually do 
more for less deserving missions, merely because they are 
nearer home, then, in the first place, these churches are not 
so purely and thoroughly missionary, in character and spirit, 
as to be made the standard and model for missionary plans 
and operations ; and, in the second place, if more funds were 
secured, and yet were spent on less needy and less important 
fields, the amount of good resulting therefrom, might still be 
less than if a smaller amount were better expended. 

If, then, this work is to be conducted with a view to the 
interests of the cause in the wide field which lies open before 
us, and with a view to the good of the whole Church ; if it 
is to be prosecuted with any tolerable degree of energy, and 
to any proper extent ; and if this is to be done in anything 
like the true spirit of missions, it seems that the form of or- 
ganization now in use is the proper one, and may well be 
continued. 

But, if the Synods and churches should practically ignore 
the true character and real extent of this work, and should 
determine to do little or nothing for it, except in their own 
immediate and respective localities, thus reducing it to a 
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merely sectional or local affair; then a central organization 
would be unnecessary. Or, if after instituting the arrange- 
ment, they should, through a spirit of indifference, provide 
so smal] an amount of means to carry on the operations, as to 
render efficiency, on the part of the Board, impossible, and 
should then urge that want of efficiency as an excuse for still 
greater neglect, then the continuance of the empty plan 
would be of no avail, while its repeal would, by removing 
one of the pleas of indifference, help a little to show where 
the fault lies. Or, if instead of heartily uniting to promote 
a great common cause, as the plan contemplates, the Synods 
should enter into mutual contention for the limited means 
that might be in the common treasury, then there would be 
no need for a Mission Board to preside over such a conflict. 

In short, if after due time, and a fair trial, it should be 
found that, from any cause, the Church is still actually unpre- 
pared for the more orderly and thorough measures of central- 
ization—though it has authorized and inaugurated them—it 
would certainly be as well to suspend the constitutional pro- 
vision for the creation of a central Board, dissolve the Board 
itself, distribute the present missions among the Synods, in 
the best manner practicable, and refer the whole interest of 
Home Missions to the district Synods. For surely no one 
will contend that centralization, in this matter, is an abso- 
lute necessity, or that separate synodical action is, in itself, 
morally wrong. Nor does any one suppose that the central 
Board should be maintained for its own sake, or that it should 
sustain and carry forward this arduous labor in spite of 
the Church, or independently of it. It was only designed as 
the medium through which the Church might operate in this 
great cause, and if, by reason of any hindrances whatever, it 
cannot be made to subserve the end for which it was design- 
ed, it should be formally dissolved by the same authority that 
created it. 
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ARTICLE III. 


THE PROPOSED RELIGIOUS AMENDMENT TO OUR NATIONAL 
CONSTITUTION. 


By Rev. L. A. Gorwa.n, Chambersburg, Pa. 


The public mind, for some time past, has had its attention 
directed, in various ways, to the subject of a proposed reli- 
gious amendment of our national Constitution. Numerous, 
able, and plausible articles, in its behalf, have appeared, from 
time to time, in the columns both of the secular and religious 
press of the land. Well written circulars, advocating it as 
an imperative national necessity, have found their way into 
thousands of homes. Pulpits have eloquently argued and 
pleaded for it. And several large conventions, composed of 
excellent and able Christian men, representing almost all the 
so-called orthodox and Protestant churches, have. been held— 
one during the past year, in the month of March, in the city 
of Pittsburg, and one recently in the city of Philadelphia. 
And thus, in every possible manner, has a favorable impres- 
sion, in behalf of this movement, been sought to be made. 

But, notwithstanding the influential and highly respecta- 
ble names connected with it, and the earnest aggression and 
agitation of its friends and advocates, it has, thus far at least, 
failed to receive much real approval, and is, as yet, by no 
means, a popular movement. Public sentiment regards it 
either with avowed hostility or undisguised suspicion. There 
is not a particle of national enthusiasm in its favor. The in- 
stincts of the people are all against it. They have no sym- 
pathy for this new-born bantling. 

And we do not wonder at this. For, plausible as this pro- 
posed Christianizing of our nation by the “short and easy 
method” of merely amending our national Constitution, 


seems to be, there are yet such clear and weighty objections 
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to it, that the people, to endorse it, must first utterly ignore 
all the principles of their past political education, and, in ad- 
dition to that, must totally disregard the Divine Redeem- 
~ er’s “Golden Rule,” of ever doing to our fellow-men as we 
would that they should do unto us. 

We propose, in the remarks that follow, to point out some 
of these objections; and will seek to show that the pro- 
posed religious Amendment should receive the immediate 
and most decided opposition of all classes of American citi- 
zens. 

1. From the very nature of the case, it is an amendment 
which must ever, either as expressing too much or too little, 
be unsatisfactory and objectionable. Within the last decade of 
our civil history, three amendments have been made to our 
national Constitution. The “Thirteenth Amendment” abol- 
ished slavery, that wrong of centuries, wherever the jurisdic- 
tion of this nation extends. The “Fourteenth Amendment” 
defined and settled the question of citizenship, and prohibited 
any State from passing any law abridging the rights of citi- 
zens. And the “Fifteenth Amendment” clothed the colored 
man with the ballot—a shield for the protection of human 
rights—for 


‘It executes a freeman’s will 
As lightning does the will of God.’’ 


Now, in all these amendments, there were single and clear- 
ly defined issues presented for discussion. Each amendment 
asked precisely so much; no more, no less; and what it then 
asked was the full measure of the one well-defined object de- 
sired. It was not a matter which could be compromised, or 
settled by only partly obtaining what it demanded. It de- 
manded all or nothing. And hence each man, in casting his 
ballot, cast it for what he wanted, or did not want; and for 
what, if he obtained it, would be perfectly right and satisfac- 
tory to him ; or for what, if carried against his vote, would 
to him be all wrong and unsatisfactory. And hence, also, 
when once, in a constitutional way, three-fourths of the Leg- 
islatures ratified these amendments, they were immediately 
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acquiesced in by the people, and then was, at once, every- 
where, inaugurated a new order of things in harmony with 
the amendments then made. But, it seems to us, that, in 
the very nature of the case, this proposed religious amend- 
ment can never, save, possibly, to an exceedingly insignificant 
minority, be satisfactory. Frame it as you will, include in 
it much or little, to some it will be objectionable, on the 
ground of containing too much, and to others on the opposite 
ground of containing too little. In other words, it does not 
so much raise the question of religion itself, as it does the 
question of quantity, and of specific form and article of reli- 
gious faith. Amidst almost infinite diversity of religious 
belief, existing in the land, it attempts to make our national 
Constitution declare, as an ultimate and infallible oracle, 
what constitutes an American citizen a Christian, and what 
special articles of religious belief he must first, under oath, 
subscribe to before he can fill certain political or civil offices. 
Can any such amendment, under the circumstances, ever be 
satisfactory to a majority, or even to a considerable minority, 
of the people? On the contrary, if, in some arbitrary way, it 
were now really part of the Constitution, would it not neces- 
sarily, in proportion as men hold their respective religious 
beliefs positively and conscientiously, at once, produce agita- 
tion and bitterness of feeling throughout our whole land? 
There is, in our mind, no doubt, that such would be the 
result. And, as a confirmation of this, and as a proof of the 
utter impossibility of one body of men legislating in matters 
of religion for another, or of even the same body legisla- 
ting authoritatively in such matters for itself, we need only 
here refer to the fact, that even the advocates of this move- 
ment, in their late convention in Philadelphia, were not in 
complete harmony concerning the subject-matter of their 
“platform.” The Rev. Dr. J. Edwards, we are told by one 
of the public papers, as chairman of the business committee, 
reported a series of six resolutions. The Rev. Dr. J. H. 
M’Ilvaine, after much discussion, offered a substitute. This 
substitute, however, we are told, “after much discussion, pro 
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and contra, was negatived, and then the original resolutions 
were adopted.” 

2. A religious amendment to the Constitution, such as is 
proposed, would, as a means, be entirely insufficient and inad- 
equate to secure the moral ends or results which are aimed at. 

The form of the proposed amendment reads as follows : 

“We, the people of the United States, acknowledging Almighty 
God as the source of all authority and power in civil government, 
the Lord Jesus Christ as the Ruler among the nations, and his 
revealed will as of supreme authority, in order to constitute a 
Christian government, to form a more perfect union, establish 
justice, insure domestic tranquility, provide for the common 
defense, promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and estab- 
lish the following Constitution.” 

And one of the resolutions adopted at the recent Philadel- 
phia convention, is thus worded: 

Resolved, That, in view of the controlling power of the 
Constitution in shaping State as well as National policy, it is 
of immediate importance, to public morals and social order, 
to secure such an amendment as will indicate that this 
is a Christian nation, and place Christian laws, institutions, 
and usages, in our Government on an undeniable legal basis 
in the fundamental law of our nation—specially those which 
secure a proper oath, and which protect society against blas- 
phemy, Sabbath-breaking, and polygamy. 

From these papers, thus officially published as the sense of 
the convention, we learn that the moral ends to be attained 
are, “to constitute this a Christian government ;” “to indicate 
to the world that this is a Christian nation ;” “to place Chris- 
tian laws, institutions, and usages, in our government on an 
undeniable legal basis in the fundamental law of our nation ;” 
and “specially to secure a proper oath, to protect society 
against blasphemy, Sabbath-breaking, and polygamy.” In a 
word, it is expected, by the friends of this movement, that 
the mere insertion, in the Preamble to the Constitution, of 
the words “acknowledging Almighty God as the source of 
all authority and power in civil government, the Lord Jesus 
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Christ as the Ruler among the nations, and His revealed will 
as of supreme authority,” will, like some lamp of Aladdin, 
work wonders, regenerating the whole nation in a day, and 
transforming the people, everywhere throughout our borders, 
into models of morality and piety. 

Now, we accord to the advocates of this amendment, the 
utmost purity of motive; we admire also their Christian zeal 
and jealousy for the Divine glory; and with them, with all 
our soul, we desire and pray for the attainment of these same 
moral and religious ends. But we must respectfully, at the 
same time, avow it as our positive conviction, that no such 
moral and religious results would at all follow from any such 
constitutional amendment. No such desirable and beneficial 
effects would be produced by this contemplated cause ; simply 
because they do not, save in the fervid imaginations of the 
friends of the movement, sustain to each other a real relation 
as cause and effect. At least, we are totally unable to see 
how, in the least degree, any such religious amendment of 
our national Constitution, will amend either the lives or 
hearts of our citizens. We do not see how it will operate 
so as to improve the standard of our national morals and pie- 
ty. That there is abundant need for such improvement, from 
the President and Congress down to every rank and class of 
society, we heartily admit; but that this proposed amend- 
ment of the Constitution will effect such needed improve- 
ment, we doubt. A recent able editorial in the New York 
Independent so well expresses this thought, that we cheer- 
fully here introduce it: 

“We cannot see that such an amendment would make any 
soul better. When bills of lading had long and pious pre- 
ambles in regard to the protection of God, skippers did not 
swear any less, ship-owners were not more pious, and shippers 
were none the less raseally. It is quite probable that when 
the sanctimonious underwriters used pious phrases they over- 
charged their patrons, who, in turn, were just as liable to 
fall into arson, or other such crime, as they are to-day. <A 
candid review of the history of religious phrases, does not 
impress us with their sanctifying influences. 
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For the old kings whose coins were religiously stamped 
with ‘Dei Gratia, were, many of them, most irreligious ru- 
lers. ‘By the grace of God’ they ate up the substance of 
the poor, and ‘by the grace of God’ they put to death the 
innocent. By the grace of God, Ferdinand sent the Jews by 
tens and hundreds of thousands of men and women and 
little children wandering in a hopeless exile, that this ‘grace 
of God’ might overflow his coffers with the doubloons of 
which they had been plundered. By the grace of God, In- 
dians were killed, and negroes enjoyed the blessings of the 
Middle passage. By the grace of God the Inquisition grew 
and flourished. In our own day, we have seen one republic 
that solemnly acknowledged God in its constitution, and the 
example is not an attractive one. The ‘Confederate States 
of America’ adopted a religious constitution, under which it 
stole the labor of stolen men and women, waged unrighteous 
war, starved helpless prisoners, and met the fate which its 
crimes deserved. 

God is not to be praised by joint resolution or worshiped 
in constitutional amendments. We may deceive ourselves 
into the belief that a constitutional amendment is an accept- 
able tribute to the Father. But God is not a ‘proud baillie- 
like bodie’ to be imposed upon by empty flattery of this sort. 
A nation means so many individual men, women, and chil- 
dren, with every one of whom God keeps open a personal 
account. All the constitutional amendments in the world 
could not have made the sins of Sodom less obnoxious.” 

To all of which, we heartily respond, Amen. And only add 
that, inadequate as /egislation, in our opinion, thus is, for the 
religious improvement and culture of the nation, there is an 
adequate power for the attainment of this end, if only faith- 
fully put forth, in the Church of the Lord Jesus Christ. In 
its word and sacraments; in its indwelling Divine Saviour; 
in its ever-present Divine Spirit; in its sublime motives 
drawn from the solemn realities of eternity ; in the irresisti- 
ble power, over men’s hearts and consciences, of the truth as 
Jehovah has committed it to her; in all the diversified tal- 
ents of learning, of wealth, of eloquence, of influence, which 
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God, in His Providence, has here in this land bestowed so 
richly upon her; in all these there exists the nation’s needed 
moral and religious help. The Church isthe Divine power— 
and the only power—that can make this nation, or any na- 
tion, moral, God-fearing, and Christian. 

3. But, we not only thus regard the proposed amendment 
as insufficient and inadequate for the attainment of moral 
ends, but we go further, and assert that, in our judgment, 
such an amendment would be productive of positive moral 
evil and injury. 

We either do, or we do not, as a nation, “acknowledge Al- 
mighty God as the source of all authority and power in civil 
government, and the Lord Jesus Christ as the Ruler among 
the nations, and His revealed will as of supreme authority.” 
If the majority of this nation do really, in their hearts, feel 
and believe all that such an acknowledgment expresses, 
then it would not, in our opinion, under all the cireum- 
stances, be necessary or best, in our national Constitution, to 
avow such belief. But to make such an avowal, to do it as 
the solemn and official act of the nation, when, as is undoubt- 
edly now the case, there is no such real and heartfelt ac- 
knowledgment or belief, would be simply a flagrant act of 
dishonesty and hypocrisy. And nothing is so demoralizing 
and injurious to both national and individual integrity as 
insincerity and hypocrisy. And nothing, perhaps, sooner 
and more severely incurs the just displeasure of Jehovah, 
than the sin of hollow pretensions to morality and piety. 
This is one view of the matter. 

But there is another view of it. Such an amendment would 
require of persons elected or appointed to certain civil offices, 
an oath attesting their unreserved and ex animo belief of the 
religious tenets which it expresses. And whilst many could 
and would, no doubt, take such an oath honestly and sin- 
cerely, yet how many, on the other hand, would, in their 
hungry greed for office, take it dishonestly. What an occa- 
sion of perjury it would prove to many. And how, instead 
of securing “a proper oath,” which, as one of the resolutions 
of the late Philadelphia convention declares, is one of the 
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express objects of the amendment, the very amendment itself 
would be a constant and prolific source of improper and false 
oaths. 

Thus, and in other ways which might be cited, the practi- 
cal results of an amendment such as is proposed, would not 
only not be good, but would be positively evil and injurious. 
Or, as the Rev. Dr. Spear, of the Presbyterian Church, has 
well said— 

“The insertion of religious dogmas in constitutions of 
government may be very potent for evil, and they often have 
been and, indeed, are generally so; but their history is very 
far from revealing a system of benefits to either state or 
church. They incite the people to no social or spiritual vir- 
tues which they would not equally practice without them. 
They form no guaranty that the government will be practi- 
cally just and Christian in its legislation. They are neither 
an argument nor a persuasion. They are not a means of 
grace to the national heart; they do not help to disseminate 
true religion among men; they do not add to the general 
sense of responsibility to God; and over the convictions and 
moral movements of the individual mind they have no au- 
thority whatever. In one word, they would add nothing to 
the weight and power of Christianity for good. They would 
simply force it into an unnatural and dangerous alliance, 
without any benefit to anybody. The best that can be said 
for them, is that they would gratify the religious tastes by 
giving formal expression to the views of a certain class of 
men.” 

4. But this entire movement is objectionable upon another 
ground. It rests, we think, upon a totally false assumption. 
The assumption which it makes, and upon which it bases its 
claims, is that this nation of ours is not a Christian nation; 
or that it, at least, has never yet officially and with sufficient 
clearness, declared itself to be such a nation. But is this a 
correct assumption? We think not. On the contrary, our 
impression is that, upon the face of the whole earth, there is 
not another nation so essentially and truly Christian as is 
ours. And, further, we hold that no other nation has ever, 
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in such innumerable and various modes, officially, and in its 
national character, declared its acceptance of the Christian 
religion, as contained in the canonical books of the Old and 
New Testaments. That the great majority of the people of 
our land are truly God-fearing and pious, we do not claim. In 
this sense of personal Christian life and character, we do not, 
at all, assert this to be a Christian nation. And, in this 
sense, no other nation is Christian. In this sense even un- 
der the Theocracy, the Jewish people were not Christian. 
And, in this sense, at least until the Millenium comes, there 
will not be a Christian nation. But we yet maintain that, 
above any other nation, ours is imbued and moulded by the in- 
fluences and teachings of Christianity. Christianity is more 
of a vital foree—it has more grasp upon men’s consciences— 
it permeates more all the national habits and customs—it in- 
fluences and determines the literature and education more— 
it enters more into the jurisprudence—it receives more for- 
mal and outward respect here, than anywhere else. And no 
where else are its public ordinances better attended ; its sa- 
cred Scriptures more extensively and generally circulated ; 
its Sabbath day better observed ; its ministry voluntarily and 
more liberally maintained; its benevolent and religious oper- 
ations more energetically and successfully conducted ; its in- 
fluence upon the home and family more direct and powerful, 
than here in our own land. We maintain, therefore, that it 
is a misrepresentation, even by assumption or implication, to 
declare that we are not a Christian nation. 

But, we are told, there is no sufficient official or organic 
avowal of our Christian faith and character. We do not, 
we are told, as a nation, declare ourselves Christian. Let us 
look at this fora moment. That there was, during the colo- 
nial period of the history of our country, repeated and dis- 
tinct official declarations of Christianity as the only true 
religion, even the resolutions of the recent Philadelphia Con- 
vention admit ; and hence we need not cite evidence of the 
fact. In the year 1774, the first Continental Congress met, 
and organized what is generally called the “Revolutionary 
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Government.” This government continued until 1781, when 
that form of government, usually termed the “Conferation of 
the States,” was established. In 1787, our present Constitu- 
tion was adopted. Now we unhesitatingly affirm that, under 
each one of these forms of government, from 1774 down to 
this present “year of our Lord” 1871, Christianity has re- 
ceived full and cordial recognition by the public authorities. 
That such is indeed the case is confirmed by the amplest tes- 
timony. In the Declaration of Independence, there is, as we 
all know, “an appeal to the Supreme Judge of the world ;” 
and “a firm reliance on the protection of Divine Providence,” 
is clearly expressed. Certain acts of the Continental Con- 
gress are also, most decidedly, of a Christian character, viz.: 
the opening of the sessions with prayer; attendance upon 
divine service in a body; the importation of twenty thou- 
sand copies of the Bible; and the appointment of Christian 
ministers as chaplains in the army of the Revolution. 

In 1778, Congress passed a preamble and resolution, which 
are in part as follows: “ Whereas, true religion and good morals 
are the only foundations of public liberty and happiness, Re- 
solved, That it be, and hereby is, earnestly recommended to the 
several States to take the most effectual measures for the encour- 
agement thereof.” 

In the proclamations for fasts and thanksgiving days, 
issued by the Continental Congress, we find such expressions 
as the following, in the respective years here mentioned. 

In 1777: “That it may please God, through the merits of 
Jesus Christ, mercifully to forgive our sins and blot them out 
of remembrance.” 

In 1779: “And above all, that He hath diffused the 
glorious light of the Gospel, whereby, through the merits of 
our gracious Redeemer, we may become the heirs of His 
eternal glory.” Also, “That He would grant to His Church 


the plentiful effusion of divine grace, and pour out His Holy 
Spirit on all ministers of the gospel.” 

In 1782: “That He would take under His guardianship all 
schools and seminaries of learning, and make them nurseries 
of virtue and piety.” 
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Surely, facts like these prove most conclusively that the 
Continental Congress recognized the Christian religion and 
the Holy Scriptures. 

The general orders of Washington, as Commander-in-Chief 
of the army, are also replete with expressions of Christian 
sentiments, and abound with instructions to observe the 
Christian Sabbath, to attend Christian divine worship, to 
avoid profane language, and to cultivate religion and morali- 
ty. In all the State Constitutions, adopted during this period, 
there is also a greater or less recognition of the Christian re- 
ligion, New York alone excepted. But how is it, we are 
asked, during our present Constitutional period? We will, in 
reply, here avail ourselves of the research and information of 
another. From a sermon by the Rev. F. W. Brauns, pastor 
of the Broadway Presbyterian Church of Cincinnati, we 
quote as follows: “We are often met by the assertion that 
there is no recognition of God, or the Christian religion in the 
Constitution, and that the people, by the adoption of that in- 
strument, have banished the Deity and religion from our Na- 
tional Government. Even if this charge against the Consti- 
tution were true, the conclusion here mentioned would by no 
means necessarily follow. The Constitution is not the whole 
of our governmental organization, though it forms a very im- 
portant part. 

The facts are abundant to prove that the Christian religion 
is still acknowledged by the Government, as the religion of 
our nation, and the Almighty is recognized and worshiped 
by our public authorities, as the Author of our liberties and 
the Arbiter of our destinies. 

There is no evidence of any design to omit this recognition 
of God and the Christian religion. There were acts of the 
convention while in session displaying a spirit that would 
have denounced any intention of this kind. On Benjamin 
Franklin’s motion, the sessions were opened with prayer. 
Franklin declared his belief that the successful result of their 
labors was attributable to the fact that their transactions had 
been ‘influenced, guided, and governed by that omnipotent 
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and beneficent Ruler, in whom all inferior spirits live and 
move and have their being.’ 

The Constitution encountered opposition on the very 
ground of the omission of religious sentiments. It is said 
that the Rev. Dr. Miller, of Princeton, N. J., complained to 
Alexander Hamiltion of this omission, and was informed by 
him that it was an oversight—-the matter had not occurred 
to the minds of the members of the convention. In several 
of the State conventions held to consider the question of the 
adoption of the Constitution, objection was made that there 
was no religious test. The people had been accustomed to it. 
Nearly all the State Constitutions contained it, and it was 
only after long discussion that the instrument wus approved. 
Every State that adopted it, as we have already seen, had in 
its own Constitution a recognition of religion, in most of 
them it being of a very decided character. It is evident, 
from this fact, that the States approved it with the under- 
standing that the Christian religion was still a fundamental 
element in the government of the nation. 

Whilst, however, there is no such distinct announcement, 
as many would have desired, the Constitution does, in several 
particulars, by implication, recognize our holy religion. It is 
eontended that the declaration that it was adopted ‘in the 
year of our Lord 1787,’ disproves the charge of atheism or 
infidelity against the instrument. In no less than four places 
does it require the administration of an oath; and the oaths 
of Congress are administered with the hand on the Bible, 
and the direet appeal to the Almighty, ‘So help me God.’ 
Here a recognition of the Bible as the word of God, and of 
the Almighty as the Great Judge and Ruler of all. 

The Constitution provides that in counting the ten days 
in which the President may retain a bill before signing 
it, or returning it to Congress, Sunday is not to be counted. 
Here is a clear recognition of the sanctity of the Lord’s day. 
Even the thoughts of the President are on that day to be sep- 
arated from his official duties, so that he may remember the 
Sabbath day to keep it holy. The Lord’s day is a Christian 
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institution, and the Constitution, in making this provision 
for its observance, recognizes the divine origin of the religion 
of which it is so important a feature. 

It is contended by some that, by virtue of the adoption of 
this Constitution, Christianity is not now a part of the com- 
mon law of the land. Some of the most distinguished jurists 
of our nation have decidedly condemned this position. I 
quote a few opinions: 

In 1820, Senator Frelinghuysen said in Congress: ‘Long 
before the American Revolution, it was decided that the dese- 
cration of the Sabbath was an offense at common law, which 
all admit recognizes Christianity. The Sabbath is recognized, 
both by the statute and the common law, by the States which 
compose this Union, as a day upon which courts cannot sit, 
or civil process issue.’ In 1811, in New York, in the case of 
the people against Ruggles, the charge being blasphemy 
against the person and character of Jesus Christ, Chancellor 
Kent said: ‘The authorities show that blasphemy against 
God, and contumelious reproaches and profane ridicule of 
Christ or the Holy Scriptures, are offenses punishable at com- 
mon law, whether uttered by words or writings.’ Again: 
‘Though the Constitution has discarded religious establish- 
ments it does not forbid judicial cognizance of those offenses 
against religion and morality, which have no reference to any 
such establishment, or to any particular form of government, 
but are punishable because they strike at the root of moral 
obligation, and weaken the security of the social ties.’ 
Again: ‘Christianity, in its enlarged sense, as a religion re- 
vealed and taught in the Bible, is not unknown to our law.’ 
In this decision all the Judges concurred. In 1824, in Penn- 
sylvania, in the case of a trial for blasphemy against the Bi- 
ble, the Court said that ‘even if Christianity was not part of 
the law of the land, it is the popular religion of the country, 
an insult on which would be indictable as directly tending 
to disturb the public peace. Christianity, general Christian- 
ity, is and always has been, part of the common law of 
Pennsylvania.’ Again: ‘It has long been firmly settled 
that blasphemy against the Deity generally, or an attack on 
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the Christian religion indirectly, for the purpose of exposing 
its doctrines to ridicule and contempt, is indictable and pun- 
ishable as a temporal offense.’ 

In 1861, in New York, in the case of Lindenmuller, con- 
victed under act of Assembly of giving dramatic representa- 
tions on Sunday, the Supreme Court held ‘that Christianity 
is part of the common law of this State in the qualified sense 
that is entitled to respect and protection as the acknowledged 
religion of the people.’ The Court showed that in the Con- 
stitutional Convention of New York, held in 1821, ‘the 
question was intelligently discussed and settled by our most 
eminent jurists, so as to make the interpretation of Chancel- 
lor Kent, in the case of the People against Ruggles, that the 
Christian religion was the law of the land, in the sense that 
it was preferred over all other religions, and entitled to the 
recognition and protection of the temporal courts as the com- 
mon law of the land, the fixed meaning of the Constitution.’ ” 

In view of all the facts, thus so ably presented ; and in 
view of many others, such as the appointment by the govern- 
ment of Christian ministers as army and navy chaplains, the 
appointment of Christian ministers as chaplains for both 
houses of Congress, the payment of these chaplains out of 
the treasury of the nation, the appointment of thanksgiving 
and fast days, the observance of the Lord’s day by Congress 
as a day of rest from their official duties, the administration 
of oaths by a solemn appeal to the God of the Christian Bi- 
ble, the laws against the breaking of the Christian Sabbath, 
against profanity and blasphemy, against the disturbance of 
Christian assemblies engaged in religious worship, in view of 
all these facts, we say, this American Government, in and 
under the present Constitution, has ever, save perhaps in a 
few instances, borne unequivocal and decided testimony to 
the world that Christianity, and not Mohammedanism, or Ju- 
daism, or Mormonism, or Paganism, or Atheism, is the re- 
cognized religion of the land! 

But, whilst the Government has thus, by repeated official 
acts, declared itself in favor of Christianity, it yet very wisely, 
we think, has refrained from incorporating any specific recog- 
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nition of it in the National Constitution. Recognizing the 
character and functions of the Constitution to be purely moral 
and civil, and not religious, it has, with commendable wis- 
dom, avoided even the attempt to dictate, through it, a reli- 
gious creed to the people. 

And since both the people and the government of our land 
are thus in declared sympathy with Christianity, above any 
other form of religion, and this to such a degree as is not in- 
consistent with the genius of our republican form of govern- 
ment, and with that freedom of individual thought and creed 
accorded to every citizen, it is our opinion that all this mod- 
ern clamor for a distinct utterance and recognition, not sim- 
ply of Christianity, but of certain specific articles of Christian 
doctrine, is entirely unnecessary, and is a mere “doting about 
questions and strifes of words, whereof cometh envy, strife, 
railings, evil surmisings, and perverse disputings of men of 
corrupt minds.” 

5. The manifest injustice and wrong of such an amendment, 
to all whose religious creed differs from the creed thus recog- 
nized in it, is also an overwhelming argument against it. 
Such an amendment, as every one well khows, is an authori- 
tative declaration, by the civil government, of a religious 
creed, or of a series of Christian doctrines, the rejection or 
non-confession of which will entail the loss of certain inesti- 
mable privileges and rights, now and forever justly belonging 
to every American citizen, irrespective of his religious opin- 
ions and faith. It will be the State entering that most sa- 
cred of all domains, the domain of conscience, the domain of 
religious liberty and freedom of religious thought and opin- 
ion, and compelling its citizens, under penalty of forfeiting 
their eligibility to certain political offices, under oath, to de- 
clare their acceptance and belief of the proposed religious 
dogmas. It is, in a word, an incipient step towards the in- 
troduction, here upon free American soil, of that poisonous 
tree of death to both the liberty and piety of so many other 
nations, viz., the union of Church and State. It is the un- 
American, and anti-republican, and tyrannical principle of the 
majority, imposing a religious creed upon a conscientiously 
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opposed minority, and then, by taxation, compelling that mi- 
nority to support the government that thus imposes upon it 
that offensive creed. Can such a movement be just? Does 
it accord with the fundamental principles of our free institu- 
tions? Is it not, upon the very face of it, a gross wrong to 
all who could not hold and profess what it dictates? Would 
it not disqualify, for certain official positions, many of the 
most intelligent, influential, and patriotic of our citizens? 
Would it not falsify all our historic renown as a land in 
which freedom is the inestimable boon of every inhabitant ? 
Would it not be a base inconsistency, after, for nearly a cen- 
tury, inviting men of every nationality and religious belief, 
or unbelief, to come here, and enjoy and advocate, equally 
with all others, whatever religious faith they may choose, 
now, after all this, to legislate, through the highest authority 
of the land, one creed for the acceptance of all? And would 
it not be an open contradiction to an already existing amend- 
ment of the national Constitution, which expressly declares 
(Article IT) ‘Congress shall make no law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” 

No; the amendment, which is proposed would be a wrong, 
an act of injustice, to multitudes. In the language of Dr. 
Spear: “The egal effect of such an amendment would be to 
disqualify all persons who could not adopt the governmental 
confession of religious faith, to hold any office which requires 
them to declare by oath or affirmation that they will support 
the Constitution of the United States. Dissenters from this 
confession could not make the declaration without perjury or 
falsehood. The result would be that we must either abrogate 
the provision which requires the oath or affirmation, or vir- 
tually make a large number of American citizens, perfectly 
eligible on all other grounds, ineligible to office on religious 
grounds. We should put a religious test into the Constitu- 
tion itself to which Atheists, Deists, Rationalists, and Jews 
could not subscribe ; and this, unless they consented to be- 
come perjurers or liars, would exclude them from office, pro- 
vided they were required to pledge themselves to the support 
of the Constitution. The exclusion would apply to nearly 
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all the offices, both state and national, known to the laws of 
this country. Going thus far, we might as well go still 
further, and say at once that no one shall be eligible to any 
office in the gift of the people who is not a professed believer 
in the Christian religion as taught in the Holy Scriptures. 
This, though wholly destructive of a democratic government, 
would give us formally a ‘Christian’ one in the persons who 
administer it. Are the gentlemen who composed the Pitts- 
burg convention prepared to carry out their own proposition 
to its legitimate result? This isa question that deserves their 
serious consideration.” 

6. The dangerous precedent which the adoption of such 
an amendment would establish, is also a consideration which 
we do well to ponder. An amendment like this might easily, 
some day, under changed political circumstances, or changed 
public sentiment, be re-amended, or superseded by a totally 
different one. If to-day a specific form of Protestant Chris- 
tianity is declared, through the Constitution, to be the reli- 
gion of the land and which all must profess to believe who 
wish to enjoy the full privileges of American citizenship, 
possibly not many years hence, Romanism, or the religious 
system of Confucius, or Infidelity, or Deism, may be thus 
constitutionally recognized. The true friends of Protestant 
Christianity, should therefore, we think, for this reason, if 
for no other, give no sanction to any movement which will 
thus open the way to her enemies to inflict the most deadly 
blow upon her. They should remember that civil legislation 
in matters pertaining to religion, is like a sharp two-edged 
sword—it cuts both ways. And, thanking God for the pre- 
ponderating and positive power and influence which, through 
its own moral efficiency, and without the formal aid of the 
State, Christianity has already acquired in our land, and is 
continuing to acquire, they should be satisfied, and should be 
heartily glad, to “let well enough alone.” 

7. The purely moral and spiritual character of our holy re- 
ligion, and the spiritual nature of the weapons, with which, 
according to the Sacred Scriptures, she is to make her aggres- 
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sions upon the world, and gain for herself universal victory 
over both individuals and nations, also, we think, is in direct 
conflict with this proposed “constitutional religion.” The 
Divine Master himself says, “My kingdom is not of this 
world ;” and we read that when, upon one occasion, He “per- 
ceived that they would come and take Him by force, to make 
Him a king, He departed again into a mountain Himself 
alone.” The apostle Paul, also, expressly declares that 
“the weapons of our warfare are not carnal, but mighty, 
through God, to the pulling down of strongholds.” And, 
again, he says: “Knowing, therefore, the terror of the Lord, 
we persuade men.” And Christianity being thus, by the 
clearly expressed authority of the Divine Master himself, to- 
tally separate from all alliance with the State, and designed 
to perform its mission and accomplish its work of the world’s 
conversion, independently of the State, it is a wrong to Christ 
himself, and a wrong to His divine religion, to attempt in 
any way to bind them together. The functions of the State 
are, we conceive, purely civil and political. They embrace con- 
trol only of that which pertains to the highest welfare of the 
people, in their organic existence as a nation. They extend 
only to the acts of men, and not.to their opinions and beliefs. 
The State is the proper instrument by which, for instance, 
“to establish justice insure domestic tranquility, provide for 
the common defence, promote the general welfare, and secure 
the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity.” 

But the State, we hold, is utterly transcending its just 
and legitimate sphere when in any way, or to any extent, it 
assumes to prescribe and enforce any form of religion upon its 
subjects. It is usurpation, it is tyranny, it is despotism of 
the worst character, for the government, whether it be an au- 
tocracy, a monarchy, an oligarchy, or a republic, to bind, as a 
term or condition of full citizenship, the acknowledgment 
and profession of any religious creed, let it be what it will. 
Not by the State, but by the Church, are religious creeds to 
be formed. Not the will of the majority or multitude, but 
the will of God, as revealed in His inspired word, is the only 
just source of religious creeds. And not by compulsory laws, 
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not by arbitrary legislation, not by fines and penalties, not 
by “constitutional amendments,” but simply, and only, by 
appeals to the better nature and reason of men, by moral in- 
fluences brought to bear upon them from the word and sacra- 
ments, by the use faithfully of the spiritual yet mighty wea- 
pons given to the Church by its great divine Head; “by 
manifestation of the truth, commending it to every man’s 
conscience in the sight of God ;” by such persuasive and moral 
means only, should the attempt ever be made to bring men to 
accept a religious creed. Christianity itself, we think, en- 
joins this. And the page of history, red with human blood 
shed by the sword of religious persecution, thrillingly and 
impressively warns us against delegating to the State the dic- 
tation of men’s religious beliefs, or the guardianship of their 
consciences. In the divine order of things, the State has its 
own distinct sphere—a sphere embracing man’s earthly rela- 
tions, rights, and duties. And Christianity has its own dis- 
tinct sphere, viz., the higher sphere of man’s purely spiritual 
nature, embracing conscience, will, affections, and all the 
obligations which, as a subject of the Divine government, he 
owes to God and to his fellow men. The State, therefore, we 
say, should keep within its own true sphere, and should ever 
confine itself to the exercise alone of those civil functions 
which belong to it. And so, also, whilst Christianity, like 
unseen leaven, should seek to permeate the State with its 
purifying and righteous influences, and should ever, by moral 
agencies, endeavor to imbue the policy and statesmanship of 
a land with its own elevating and blessed spirit, it should, 
nevertheless, ever jealously keep itself separate from, and un- 
trammeled by, even the slightest formal union with the State. 
Scorning all resort to legislative or purely human aid, by 
which to secure the victory for itself over men’s minds and 
hearts, it should ever proudly depend upon its own divine 
self, and should ever act with the lofty consciousness that in 
itself is lodged, by its Divine Author, an infinite fulness of 
power to work the works which God has given it to do. 
Thus should the things that are Cresar’s be rendered unto 
Cesar, and the things that are God’s, be rendered unto God. 
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By no constitutional amendment, and by no other attempted 
union of Church and State, should “the sons of God” and 
the daughters of men” be brought into an unhallowed alli- 
ance, lest there again be giants of sin in the earth, and 
the avenging wrath of Jehovah descend upon the nations. 
But ever, by the native power of God’s own truth, revealed 
in His word, deposited in His Church, and carried home to 
men’s hearts and consciences by the Holy Spirit, let Chris- 
tianity wage her aggressive warfare, not only for the conver- 
sion of our American nation, but for the conversion, also, of 
the whole world. Her own pure and saving gospel truth, 
presented ulone by moral means, is the only weapon she needs. 
By this alone, in the first centuries, she achieved her sublime 
conquests. By this alone, in the days of the Reformation, 
as unveiled and re-exhibited to the world by the immortal 
Luther, and his heroic coadjutors, she again went forth, with 
resistless power, conquering and to conquer. And to-day, 
God’s finger writes anew the precious emblem of the Cross 
athwart the face of the heavens, and anew declares, “in hoc 
signo vinces.” The truth shall make the nations free! Bless- 
edtruth! The ¢ruth as it is in Christ Jesus! Let the Church 
only preach and live this truth! Let her only exhibit truly 
to the nation and to the world, as humanity’s only Redeemer, 
this incarnate Son of God, who is the Way and the Truth and 
the Life, and soon even the heathen shall be given to Him for 
His inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for His 
possession. 

‘Truth only needs to be for once spoke out, 

And there’s such music in her, and such rhythm 

As makes men’s memories her joyous slaves, 

And clings around the soul as the sky clings 


Round the mute earth—forever beautiful.’’ 
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ARTICLE IV. 
UNION IN THE LUTHERAN CHURCH. 


“ Voices for Union,” in our Lutheran Church, have become 
frequent and loud. Whether, indeed, they are all intelligent, 
judicious, and well directed, may admit of some doubt. It 
is not always the case, that where there is most clamor, most 
genuine feeling, wisdom, and judgment are to be found. 
Much of the cry about union among denominations, as well 
as that about union in the Lutheran Church, is very empty, 
or void of meaning and principle. 

Still, these “voices” witness to a wide-spread feeling, that 
the present divided state of our Lutheran Church is not a de- 
sirable or satisfactory one. And, upon this point, there is 
little room for any diversity of sentiment. For, whatever 
practical difficulties there may be in the way of union, and 
however some may justify our divisions, on account of differ- 
ences in doctrinal views, usages, language, or nationality, yet 
it must be confessed, that if we could all harmonize, and 
unitedly co-operate, in the great work assigned us, it would 
be far better, as well as far more consonant with Christian 
sentiment, both in and out of the Lutheran Church. Depth 
and earnestness of Christian feeling, never can be reconciled 
to such divisions, except as the less of two evils. The prayer 
of Christ, that His disciples might all be one, finds a response 
in every Christian heart, and divisions in the Church are sub- 
mitted to, only as evils for which there is yet no adequate 
remedy, but which must await the developments of an over- 
ruling Providence, and the workings of grace. 

Several things have combined to give additional force to 
the feeling in favor of union in the Lutheran Church. The 
movements of the Evangelical Alliance, in which members of 
different denominations unite, and the increasing fellowship 
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between different communions of Protestant Christians, can- 
not fail to start the question, if different denominations can 
thus unite to show their essential oneness, should not all who 
truly bear the Lutheran name, be able to do at least as much? 
The recent happy reunion of the Old and New School Gen- 
eral Assemblies of the Presbyterian Church, after a separa- 
tion of thirty years, has caused the pulse of Christian union 
to beat higher in the churches. The giant strides of Roman- 
ism and Infidelity, in these United States, must lead all 
thoughtful Christians to consider, what evangelical Chris- 
tianity can do, to bring its united influence to bear in coun- 
teracting and overcoming the powers of darkness. The great 
work, which God has given us, as a Church, to do in this 
land, requires all our united wisdom and energies to accom- 
plish. These, and other considerations, should dispose us to 
look at this subject, as one of no common interest. 

We confess that we approach this discussion, not without 
some misgivings and serious apprehensions. The mind of 
the Church is not in the very best condition for such a dis- 
cussion. The pulse is feverish and excited from recent con- 
troversies. Prejudice has not yet fully yielded to calm and 
sober reflection, and it is difficult, if not impossible, to write 
or read with entire impartiality. Our object is to write in 
the interest of union and fraternity, and yet it will not be 
surprising, if our well-meant efforts be misinterpreted, and 
what we write made the occasion for further controversy. 
Even our motives may be called in question, by those who 
may not be able to agree with our conclusions. 

However, as the Review is intended to be open to the free 
and friendly discussion of such subjects, we will frankly pre- 
sent our views, and if any other can show “a more excellent 
way,” the opportunity will be thus afforded. Truth has 
nothing to lose from honest discussion, and those, who are 
conscious of being in the right, need not fear such an ordeal. 
We must have interchange of views and opinions, before we 
can expect to reach harmony of purpose and action. 

The various opinions about union, in our Church, so far as 
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they take any shape or form, may be reduced to a few lead- 
ing views or theories. We may, at once discard the vague 
and indefinite feeling, that would cry—let us all come to- 
gether, and, ignoring all questions of doctrine and practice, 
let us unite in one body—let us agree to disregard all differ- 
ences, and simply work together.’ This simple and easy way, 
as it may seem to those who do not care to think, but who 
merge all considerations of truth and duty in mere feeling, 
will not commend itself to the sober reflecting part of the 
Church. Whatever is done must be done intelligently, with 
perfect candor and sincerity, and with due regard for con- 
scientious convictions. A union, consummated by simply 
closing the eyes to the real difficulties of the case, instead of 
intelligently scanning them, even were it possible, would not 
be very commendable or hopeful. Honest convictions de- 
serve and demand a more respectful treatment, and any pro- 
posed union that utterly disregards them, must fail to pro- 
duce a true and lasting peace, or to furnish the basis of 
genuine fellowship and hearty co-operation. Christian men, 
understanding each other, may agree to disagree, and yet 
work harmonionsly together: but they can hardly do so, by 
shutting their eyes, and attempting to proceed in the dark. 

We have no disposition to magnify the differences existing 
in the Lutheran Chnrch. Many of them are utterly insig- 
nificant, and should present no bar to union. But, be they 
small or great, it is better to recognize their existence, and to 
act in view of them, than to seek to deny or conceal them. 

The leading views, in regard to union in the Lutheran 
Church, may be embraced under three heads, and according 
to this arrangement, it is proposed now to consider them. 

1. That of radicalism or extreme liberalism. This term is 
used to describe the position of those, who would have the 
Lutheran Church in the United States, to cut loose from all 
historical and doctrinal connection with the Lutheran Church 
of the past, to renounce all distinctive peculiarities of faith 
or worship, and to act as though the foundations were to be 
laid anew. And in laying anew the foundations and pro- 
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ceeding to build, we are not to be influenced or swayed by 
what the fathers have done. We are to act, substantially, as 
if there had been no Lutheran Church during the past three 
hundred years. 

With such, the Confession of the Church, and the history 
of the Church, are to be treated as having no special impor- 
tance or significance. They can make their own Confession, 
or, discarding everything that is distinctive, they would 
unite the Church on the broad basis of our common evangel- 
ical Christianity. The Augsburg Confession is supposed to 
be in the way of free development, and true union, and it 
must either be set aside, or mutilated to suit the views and 
purposes of those thus retaining it. A few articles, like 
those of the Apostles’ Creed, or those adopted by the Evan- 
gelical Alliance, are all that are deemed necessary or desira- 
ble, whilst an equal or wider liberty, in matters of worship, 
is claimed, and on such a basis the union of the Church is to 
be effected. 

This may not be a perfectly accurate presentation, and no 
portion of the Church, nor any class of individuals in the 
. Church, may be willing to accept it as presenting their views. 
Nothing can be further from our intention, than to do injus- 
tice to any one, or to present any portion of the Church ina 
false light, and it is not necessary to insist on the perfect ac- 
curacy of this representation. It is, at least, near enough to 
a faithful portraiture to answer the purpose, and it is hoped 
that no one will consider it as doing injustice to any class or 
individuals. The sole object of the statement, is to present, 
in a fair and candid manner, what is understood to be the 
position of those, who advocate a union of the Church on 
such a basis of extreme liberalism. 

That there is such an element in the Church, scarcely admits 
of any doubt, and need not be proved. It is somewhat diffi- 
cult to define and designate, because those who are included, 
do not constitute any distinct body or organization, nor are 
they confined to any particular wing or section of the Church. 
They may be found even in Synods that profess the very op- 
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posite of such views. They are individuals, here and there, 
in different organizations; and while their numbers may not 
now be so great as some years ago, they are still believed to 
be sufficient to claim our attention, and to have a place in 
this discussion. Such an element has existed in the Lutheran 
Church, throughout most of her history, and has been more 
or less potent at different periods, and depending on different 
circumstances. 

To such a union, or a union of Lutherans on such a basis, 
there are, we think, insuperable difficulties—at least for the 
present. However catholic and liberal, and even apostolic, it 
may at first sight appear, it will be found wanting, when put 
to the test of actual experiment. It has, indeed, been tried 
and proved a failure. Whatever the future may accomplish 
to break down denominational barriers, or to unite the whole 
Church of Christ in one common Confession, like that of 
apostolic or primitive Christianity, it must be confessed, that 
all efforts in this direction, among Protestant churches, have 
failed, and that we are not yet prepared for such a union. 
What the Church of the future shall be, we need not antici- 
pate or attempt to prophesy. 

For the sake of greater distinctness, some of the prominent 
objections to this view will be briefly presented. 

For the Lutheran Church, in the United States, to attempt 
a union on this broad basis, would be to lose her denomina- 
tional existence, and to become the common hunting ground 
of every sect in search of proselytes. For it is as certain as 
anything can be, that other churches, in love with their par- 
ty distinctions, will not lay them aside. It would, in reality, 
be no union of Lutherans, but a renouncing of our Luther- 
anism, in the vain hope of establishing a broad church, or of 
uniting all evangelical denominations in one body. Some- 
thing like this was attempted by Calixtus, in the seventeenth 
century, but with what success is well known. So far from 
furthering the cause of Christian union, it only furnished 
occasion for increased controversy and new divisions in the 
Church, involving Calixtus himself in unhappy and contin- 
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ued strife, embittering his very existence, until, as Mosheim 
says, “he passed from these scenes of discord to heavenly 
rest.” It may be imagined that party spirit is less rife now, 
and that Christian denominations have grown more liberal 
toward each other; but we believe that similar efforts at the 
present day would meet with no better success. It is foolish 
not to heed the voice of history. 

It would not, for various reasons, secure the favor of the 
great mass of Lutherans, and they could not be induced to 
give in their adhesion to any such a movement. They love 
their own Church. Its history, its doctrines, its usages, are 
dear to them. There is something even in a name, and they 
are not willing to abandon that without good reason. But 
genuine Lutheranism has more thana name. There are prin- 
ciples and doctrines which they are not willing to exchange 
for those of other denominations. They are unwilling to re- | 
ceive the Heidelberg Catechism, the Thirty-nine Articles, the 
Westminster Confession, or any extract of modern liberalism, 
for the Augsburg Confession. They cling to the good old 
Confession of 1530, and prefer it to any and every later im- 
provement. There are usages, which long experience have 
rendered sacred, and proved to be most valuable. 

And why, it may well be asked, should Lutherans be will- 
ing to sacrifice everything to please others, or to please some 
among themselves? Is it not acknowledged by all, compe- 
tent to judge in such matters, that the Augsburg Confession 
is the most liberal and catholic of all our modern Confessions 
of Protestant Christianity, and has in it the least that savors 
of sectarianism? If any of our Protestant Confessions shall 
ever become the common Confession, and bond of union, 
among Protestant denominations, it must be the venerable 
Confession of Augsburg. To throw away or abandon it, 
would be to throw away one of the best hopes for a united 
Lutheran Church, and a united Protestant Christianity. It 
is strange indeed, how blind even many Lutherans are to the 
superior excellence of the Augsburg Confession, as compared 
with the Confessions of other denominations. And what is 
there in the worship of other churches, so superior to that of 
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genuine Lutheranism, alike removed from the extremes of 
ritualistic formalism, and a lawless individualism ? 

It would be disregarding the hand of God in His Church. 
The Reformation was the work of God. This no Protestant 
Christian will deny. The means employed and the results 
accomplished, stamp its divine authorship. Whilst we may 
not consider the instruments employed, or their work, as free 
from all imperfection or error, we dare not cast the whole 
aside as useless, or worse than useless. The new life, that 
began to flow on in the Lutheran Church, cannot be suddenly 
stopped, or so completely turned aside, as to flow in an en- 
tirely different channel. We may indeed remove obstacles, 
that hinder its free and full development, but we must not 
seek to destroy, by attempting to ignore the past, and to be- 
gin a new life in the present. It may be ours to modify, but 
not to begin. We live under the influence of the past, and 
transmit our influence onward into the future. The Church, 
as well as individuals, has a life, and if we would live in his- 
tory, as a church, we must not be untrue to our church, or 
the hand of God moulding and shaping her life in history. 
If it be true of nations, that “God hath determined the times 
before appointed, and the bounds of their habitation,” much 
more does He guide and mould the Church, “which He hath 
purchased with His own blood,” and for which kingdoms and 
nations rise and fall. Even Christ came not to destroy, but 
to fulfil. Development, progress, improvement, may charac- 
terize the onward march of the Church. We believe in pro- 
gress. The Church of the nineteenth century is not to be 
bound by everything of the sixteenth, any more than the six- 
teenth was bound by the twelfth. But we cannot ignore the 
past, and begin anew, without rejecting what God has so 
manifestly wrought. 

This would be to give encouragement and sanction to the 
enemies of the Reformation. They are fong of repeating the 
“failure of Protestantism,” and alleging that the Reformation 
is a broken bone badly set. And here, as is very often the 
case, extremes would meet. Those who persuade themselves 
that they are the very furthest removed from Romanism, 
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join hands with the friends of Rome, to depreciate and de- 
nounce the character of the great Reformation, and persuade 
themselves that we need something new and different. The 
Church of Rome has no better allies than those, who are con- 
tinually making war on the Reformation of the sixteenth 
century ; and although she may not acknowledge them as 
belonging to her camp, yet she knows very well how to turn 
their influence to good account. If there be any one point 
about which Protestant Christians, and especially those who 
bear the Lutheran name, should be fully persuaded, it is of 
the essential soundness and truly evangelical character of the 
Reformation, wrought by God, through the instrumentality of 
Luther and his co-laborers. It was the revival and restora- 
tion of true, evangelical Christianity, and to which, under 
God, we are indebted for the richest blessings of the present 
age. To speak lightly of it, is to dishonor God, and to deride 
it, is to revile the work of the Holy Ghost. 

We feel assured, that if ever the Lutheran Church in this 
country, is to become a great and mighty Church—a power 
and a praise in the land—it will not be by selling her birth- 
right, but by holding fast to her inheritance, and developing 
her own true life. There is no need of laying another foun- 
dation. We should go on to build, only seeing to it, that we 
build wisely and securely. This will not hinder the removal 
of any rubbish that centuries may have gathered about the 
building, or the greatest care that the structure may be free 
from every incongruity and blemish ; but it will forbid the 
rash and hostile cry of “rase it, rase it, even to the foundations 
thereof.” 

The good intentions of those, who thus desire a thorough 
reformation of the Reformation—a change so radical that it 
may be called a revolution—we do not mean to call in ques- 
tion. They may be animated by an earnest zeal for, what 
they deem to be, the glory of God and the salvation of men. 
They may imagine that they are simply following the teach- 
ing of the divine word, and the leadings of the Holy Spirit. 
But whilst giving them full credit for sincerity of heart and 
honesty of purpose, we cannot believe that their’s is an en- 
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lightened zeal ; or that their wisdom is that inspired by the 
experience of the past, or the careful and humble study of 
the word of God. We have an abiding conviction that the 
Reformers were guided from on high, and that their work 
must not be compared to “a cake not turned.” We distrust 
the superior wisdom of those, who think that they can afford 
+o dispense with the result of past labors, and to begin afresh 
for themselves. We do not advocate a slavish adherence to 
all the views and methods of the Reformers, or oppose all 
genuine progress and improvement in the Church; but we 
can just as little throw discredit on the grandest movement 
of modern times, and act as if all wisdom centered in us. 
There may be a superstitious reverence for the past, and an 
undue homage to the traditions of the fathers; but there 
may be, also, a presumptuous self-confidence, and an idola- 
trous worship of “the spirit of the times.” Such, we fear, is 
the radicalism that some would substitute for genuine Lu- 
theranism, and upon which, the hope of establishing a united 
and prosperous church, is, and must be, vain. 

Il. That of extreme symbolism. This term is used, not in 
any offensive sense, but simply to express the views and posi- 
tion of those, who insist, as a condition of union, on a rigid 
adherence to everything in the Symbolical Books. This we 
understand to be, substantially, the position of the Missouri, 
Ohio, and some other Synods, and especially, that of the Gen- 
eral Council of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in America. 
Tt will not be deemed invidious or unkind, if we single out 
this last mentioned body as the representative of this view. 
And this we do for two reasons. First, because it is the only 
body, in this country, professing such views, that has formal- 
ly aimed at a general union among Lutherans, unless, per- 
haps, the recent movement of the Missouri, Ohio, and other 
Synods, is to be regarded in the same light. And, secondly, 
because we have a more definite statement of its doctrinal 
position, than we have of any other bodies with similar views 
and tendencies. 

That no possible injustice may be done, the General Coun- 
cil will be allowed to speak for itself. 
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Article IV of “Principles of Faith and Church Polity,” 
reads as follows: “That Confessions may be such a testimony 
of Unity, and bond of Union, they must be accepted in every 
statement of doctrine, in their own true, native, original, and only 
sense. Those who set them forth and subscribe them, must 
not only agree to use the same words, but must use and understand 
those words in one and the same sense.” 

Article VIII. declares of the Unaltered Augsburg Confes- 
sion, “We accept its statements of truth as in perfect ac- 
cordance with the Canonical Scriptures.” 

Article IX. declares of “the other Confessions of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church,” that they are “all * * with 
the Unaltered Augsburg Confession, in the perfect harmony of 
one and the same scriptural faith.” 

No Synod can be received into the General Council, no 
matter how evangelical and orthodox, and even thoroughly 
Lutheran, it may be, without adopting or endorsing these 
“Principles of Faith,” which are declared to be “Fundamen- 
tal and Unchangeable.” 

We have italicised a few clauses, to invite special attention 
to them. We are aware, that attempts have been made to 
explain away the rigidness of this adherence to all the Sym- 
bolical Books, and to “every statement of doctrine” which 
they contain. The fair meaning of words have been softened 
down, to make them less unpalatable to those who do not 
relish such strong meat. It has been alleged, that a subscrip- 
tion to the Augsburg Confession is all that is demanded, and 
in confirmation of this, Article VI. has been cited. But if 
there was any room to doubt the meaning of these “Funda- 
mental Principles,” the last official utterance of the General 
Council, on this very subject, given forth at Lancaster, Ohio, 
November, 1870, should be considered as decisive, and remov- 
ing all ground of controversy. In reply to the questions 
from the Minnesota Synod, the General Council responds, 
(printed Minutes, p. 35): 

“There can be no reasonable question with regard to the 
unreserved official adherence of the General Council to the 
entire faith of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, as confessed 
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in the Unaltered Augsburg Confession, AND FURTHER DEFINED 
AND DEFENDED IN THE OTHER RECOGNIZED SYMBOLS OF OUR CHURCH. 
THE ConFEssions never have been, and never can be, more explicit- 
ly and heartily acknowledged, as statements of pure doctrine, than 
the General Council has acknowledged and does acknowledge 
them.” 

Unless words are used to conceal the meaning, this lan- 
guage binds the General Council to “every statement of doc- 
trine” in these Symbolical Books. And this is declared to 
be necessary as “a testimony of Unity and bond of Union.” 
It is not simply the Augsburg Confession, but, along with it, 
“the other Confessions,” or the “entire faith” as “further defined 
and defended in the other recognized Symbols of our Church.” 
These, in the judgment of the General Council, if they do 
not include more, cannot include less, than “the Apology of 
the Augsburg Confession, the Smalcald Articles, the Cate- 
chisms of Luther, and the Formula of Concord.” (“Princi- 
ples of Faith, Art. [X.)” 

This position we have designated by the term of “extreme 
symbolism,” to mark its unreserved, unqualified adherence to 
“every statement of doctrine” in the Symbolical Books, and 
its insisting upon this, as a principle “fundamental” to the 
union of the Lutheran Church. We agree, that, so far as we 
know, “the Confessions never have been, and never can be, 
more explicitly and heartily acknowledged.” It is carrying 
the matter of Symbolism, or subscription to human creeds, to 
the utmost extreme. It is binding the faith of the Church 
to a human instrumentality, claimed to be infallible, and de- 
creed to be “unchangeable.” 

To such a plan, or basis of union, there are many and grave 
objections. We must be frank enough to say, that we know 
of nothing to commend it. In our eyes, it has not a single 
redeeming feature, or one that can command the assent of 
our judgment or the approval of our conscience. It is im- 
practicable, un-Lutheran, unscriptural, and opposed to Chris- 
tian freedom and Christian integrity. It is a burden to ten- 
der consciences, and a snare to unsuspecting Christians. If 
we write earnestly, it is because our whole nature revolts and 
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protests against such a yoke of bondage, under the name of 
evangelical Lutheran. 

Wherever and whenever this “extreme symbolism” has been 
tried, it has proved destructive of the harmony and prosper- 
ity of the Church. The first serious attempt, of something 
like it, was on the completion and publication of the entire 
Book of Concord, in 1580. The design was to establish a 
church, that would be deemed genuinely Lutheran, and that 
would be united and knit together by accepting and confess- 
ing the “entire faith” as defined and defended in these, so 
called, symbols of the Church. Different opinions, we know, 
have been entertained as to the result of this experiment, and 
our judgments are likely to be influenced by our previous 
views. But we may accept the testimony of the learned and 
candid Mosheim, an intelligent and devoted Lutheran. He 
says of the Formula of Concord: “The book which was to 
have restored harmony among Lutherans, and which actual- 
ly did so in many places, furnished also new ground for dis- 
on, * * 

“Even among the Lutherans themselves, some of the most 
distinguished churches could not be persuaded, either by en- 
treaties or arguments, to receive the Formula, and to add it 
to their guides of doctrinal instruction. * * 

“In Saxony itself, not a few detested in their hearts, that 
Formula which they had subscribed with their hands; hold- 
ing fast the doctrines which they had received from Melanch- 
thon and his friends.”* 

Thus, its first introduction was at the sacrifice of harmony, 
Christian liberty, and integrity. As to its practical effect in 
preserving the Lutheran Church in the true faith, we have a 
most instructive lesson. “In the year 1580, at the time of 
the publication of the Formula, there were but two churches 
in Germany, that had positively declared themselves for the 
Calvinistic doctrine on the Lord’s Supper. * * At the 
close of the century, however, and therefore within the next 
twenty or thirty years, perhaps fully one-fourth of all the 











*Church History, Vol. III., pp. 155—157. 
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Protestant churches in the empire had given in their full ad- 
hesion to this party.”* 

Such were the effects of this system of rigid Symbolism, 
on its first introduction, three hundred years ago. We need 
not follow its history through all the intervening time. It 
would be very foolish to deny, that there have been many ac- 
tive, zealous Christians, who have been reared, and who lived 
under such influences. Such there no doubt are at the pres- 
ent day. But their Christian character is not due to these 
influences, but to the grace of Christ, which is wider and 
mightier than all our systems. They are what they are, “by 
the grace of God.” 

The recent attempts to revive an “extreme Symbolism” in 
the United States, and by this means to unite the Lutheran 
Church, have not, thus far, been very successful. Missouri 
and Ohio seem as averse to a union with the General Council, 
as the General Council is to a union with the General Synod. 
There are Synods and parties, professedly holding to “every 
statement of doctrine,” yet no nearer to each other than dif- 
ferent denominations. And even in the General Council, it 
may not be illiberal or uncandid to say, there is such diversi- 
ty of views on “the four points,” and some others besides, as 
to make the pretence of understanding everything “in one and 
the same sense,” as more like a burlesque, than a grave de- 
claration of sober, Christian men. 

The experience of the past ought to suffice, but men are 
slow to learn from experience, and the lessons are soon for- 
gotten. History, in the Church, as well as in the world, is 
continually repeating itself. We must have another experi- 
ment of “extreme Symbolism.” In the meantime, and with- 
out waiting for the result, we have other and serious objec- 
tions, besides its impracticability. 

It is essentially un-Latheran, in its confession of faith. 
Instead of being broad and catholic, as genuine Lutheranism 





*Article by the Rev. Dr. B. Sadtler, translated from Dr. Plank, Ev. Re 
view, January, 1851. 
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is, it is narrow, exclusive, and sectarian. It seeks to make 
binding what the Lutheran Church, as a whole, has never 
received. It puts into the faith to be accepted and maintain- 
ed, and as “defined and defended” in these Symbols, what 
has no claim upon genuine Lutherans. It treats the Augs- 
burg Confession as Rome treats the Bible—denying its suffi- 
ciency as a Confession of faith, and supplementing its teaching 
by tradition and the interpretation of the Church. To con- 
firm and illustrate this declaration, of putting into the faith 
what does not belong to it, we select a single “statement of 
doctrine,” as “defined and defended” in the Formula of Con- 
cord ; and cite an authority on the subject that the General 
Council will not dispute. Thestatement of doctrine selected, 
is the oral manducation of the body and blood of Christ, in 
the Lord’s Supper, or that the body and blood are received 
“orally or with the mouth.”* 

On this point, the Rev. Dr. C. P. Krauth, now President of 
the General Council, says: “It is true, that the Formula of 
Concord, which appeared thirty-four years after Luther’s 
death, does use and defend the term.” But as to the ques- 
tion, whether “the Lutheran Church as whole,” receives this 
statement thus “defined and defended” in the Formula of 
Concord, he is constrained to declare, in capitals, “sHE DOES 
nor.” He admits that it is not in “tHe AvaspurG ConFrEs- 
sIon, the only distinctive symbol universally recognized in 
the Lutheran Church,” and that “entire national bodies of 
Lutherans have existed for centuries, and now exist, who 
have no snch expression in their Confessions,” (Ev. Review, 
July, 1867). And yet, the “Principles of Faith” of the Gen- 








*« Altera vero manducatio corporis Christi est sacramentalis, et ore fit, 
quando in sacra Coena verum et substantiale corpus et sanguis Christi 
ore accipiuntur atque participantur ab omnibus, qui panem illum benedic- 
tum et vinum in Coena dominica edunt et bibunt.”’ 

‘Das andere Essen des Leibes Christi ist miindlich oder sacramentlich, 
da in heilegen Abendmahl der wahre, wesentliche Leib und Blut Christi 
von allen, die das gesegnete Brod und Wein im Abendmahl essen und 
trinken * * auch miindlich empfangen und genossen wird.’’— Formula 
of Concord, Art. VII. 
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eral Council make binding this statement of doctrine, reject- 
ed by “entire national bodies of Lutherans for centuries,” and 
claim that to do so is fundamental to genuine Lutheranism. 

This is only one doctrine, or “statement of doctrine,” to be 
found in the Formula of Concord, and other Symbolical 
Books, not contained in the Augsburg Confession. We 
might adduce many others, but we forbear. It should be 
enough simply to ask the question, can there be any hope of 
uniting the Lutheran Church in America, on such a basis, as 
whole national bodies of Lutherans, and whose Lutheranism 
has never been called in question, have refused for centuries 
to acknowledge or adopt ? 

Just as little claim has this “extreme Symbolism” to be con- 
sidered true historic Lutheranism. It does not date back to 
the time when the great Confession of the Lutheran Church 
was given to the world, and when she took her place in the 
van of Protestantism. It was half a century later, when 
Luther and Melanchthon were both in their graves—the for- 
mer having been dead more than a third of a century—that 
this system was wrought out, and forced upon part of an un- 
willing Church. This type of Lutheranism was unknown to 
Luther and Melanchthon, and never could have received their 
endorsement. It is wholly foreign to their spirit, to bind 
such a system upon the consciences of those, whom the gos- 
pel has enlightened and made free. Melanchthon’s liberal ten- 
dencies are well known, and even Luther, though less com- 
promising, utterly refused to allow himself to be drawn to 
any such extreme, or to join a mere party in the Church. 
He could not be induced to break with Melanchthon, or to 
yield to those who sought to gain him to their side. He re- 
mained firm in his adherence to a broader and more liberal 
Lutheranism. Dr. J. H. Kurtz, a decided symbolist, makes 
the following candid statement. “Soon after the adoption of 
the Confession at Augsburg, two tendencies, which gradually 
separated more widely, began to develop themselves in the 
Lutheran Church. The one party, headed by Melanchthon, 
endeavored to widen the platform, on which Catholics on the 
one hand, and Reformed on the other, might stand, and thus 
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effect an approximation to union and harmony. The other 
party, led by Amsporr, Fiactus, and Wieanp, strove rather 
to define the pure Lutheran system with all possible strictness, 
so as to guard it against any admixtnre with Catholicising or 
Calvinistic elements. Luther attached himself to neither party, 
but endeavored to keep both from plunging into their respective ex- 


‘ tremes, and, as far as possible, to maintain peace between both.”* 


No one, in the least acquainted with the subject, will attempt 
to maintain, that, during the life time of Luther, any such 
extreme Symbolism tound, or could have found, general favor. 
Even the Augsburg Confession was acknowledged less for- 
mally and rigidly than it has been in later times. Miiller 
states, that while at that time it was regarded as a “general 
Confession,” it was by no means considered “Symbolical” in 
our sense of the term. The very same treatment of the 
Augsburg Confession, awarded it by Luther and Melanch- 
thon, would now bring down the severest denunciations of 
those who claim that they are the only true Lutherans, and 
alone entitled to bear the name. 

As a post-reformation Lutheranism, this “extreme Symbol- 
ism” sought to supplant the more catholic and conservative 
Lutheranism of the Reformers, and, to a certain extent, suc- 
ceeded ; but it has never flowed on, uninterruptedly and har- 
moniously, in the great swelling tide of historie Lutheran- 
ism. It has only manifested itself in particular countries, 
and at particular periods, but has never been the generally re- 
eeived and acknowledged Lutheranism of the Church. The 
Synod of Pennsylvania, as late as 1853, by a formal and de- 
cisive vote, refused to endorse even an approximation to this 
“extreme Symbolism.” But those were the days of Betis, Ba- 
ker, Demme, Richards, and such men. 

Such a Lutheranism we hold to be unscriptural. It is not, 
indeed, pretended that the Scriptures give any specific direc- 
tions about Creeds or Confessions. This is a matter left to 
the liberty of the Chureh, and to be determined by the expe- 
diency or necessity of the case. But whilst the Church has 





*Church History, Vol. IL, pp. 132, 133. 
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a perfect right to adopt a Confession, and some Confession 
may be an imperative necessity, no church has a right to 
adopt any Confession contravening the great principles of 
New Testament Christianity. To impose terms of commu- 
nion, or of ministerial fellowship, antagonistic to the spirit of 
Christ and his religion, isa bold invasion of divine authority, 
and an infringement of the inalienable rights of the people 
of God. It will hardly be denied that one of these leading 
fundamental principles of New Testament Christianity, is 
the essential oneness of true believers in Jesus Christ ; and 


that whatever tends to create or maintain needless divisions 


in the Church, is in so far unseriptural and unchristian. In 
this spirit, the Confessors, at Augsburg, said: “We did not 
feel willing to place in the greatest and most imminent dan- 
ger, before God, our own souls and consciences, by the abuse 
of the Divine Name and Word, or to transmit to our chil- 
dren and descendants, and entail upon them, any other doc- 
trine than that of the pure Divine Word and Christian truth, 
as these doctrines are clearly taught in the holy Scriptures, 
and besides are neither contrary nor in opposition to the uni- 
versal Christian, or even the Roman, Church, so far as may 
be observed from the writings of the Fathers..” (Aug. Conf. 
Art. XXI.) The Confessors then held it to be “contrary to 
all Christian unity and love, without any authority of di- 
vine command, or of Seripture,” to exclude them from eccle- 
siastical fellowship: and, on the same principles, we hold it to 
be unscriptural now to set up an unauthorized standard, that 
would exclude millions of Lutherans from the Lutheran fold. 

It is opposed to Christian freedom and Christian integrity. 
We may be told that this cannot be, since no one is compell- 
ed to belong to such a body, or to subscribe to such princi- 
ples. Very true, and this is a simple and summary way of 
settling the question. That is, if an individual is willing, 
for the sake of his conscience, to be kept out, or thrust out, 
of the Church of his fathers, or of his choice, he is not com- 
pelled to come in and submit to such oppression. He can 
choose between his conscience, and the surrender of his free- 
dom and his integrity—a privilege not always allowed by 
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ecclesiastical tyrants and persecutors. It is a liberty, about 
equal to that so pointedly presented by Sydney Smith, in his 
scathing review of the “ Persecuting Bishops,” where he speaks of 
the poor “curate,” who “has the heart of a gentleman, and the 
spirit of a Christian, and the kindness of a pastor; and this 
man, though he has exercised the duties of a clergyman for 
twenty years—though he has most ample testimonies of con- 
duct, from clergymen as respectable as any bishop—though 
an archbishop add his name to the list of witnesses, is not 
good enough for, * * but is pushed out in the street, with 
his wife and children, and his little furniture, to surrender 
his honor, his faith, his conscience, and his learning—or to 
starve.” The “Persecuting Bishop” maintained that it was 
a voluntary matter to answer his questions to his satisfac- 
tion—and so it was. The principle involved in both cases, is 
the same—that of setting up unusual, unauthorized, and op- 
pressive tests, and then coolly saying, that if any are not 
pleased with them, they need not subscribe, they can stay out 
of their Church, or out of their ministry. 

And now, lest it might be imagined that it is only the fac- 
tious, or those who have no good claim to the name of Lu- 
therans, that are opposed to this “extreme Symbolism,” allow 
us to cite a case or two that ought to command some respect 
and consideration. In 1821, Rev. Dr. Endress, pastor of 
Trinity Lutheran Church, Lancaster, Pa., and one of the 
most distinguished members of the Synod of Pennsylvania, 
wrote concerning the Formula of Concord: “J would suffer 
both my hands to be burned off before I would subscribe that instru- 
ment.” It is on record that the Landgrave of Hesse, whose 
father was one of the original signers of the Augsburg Con- 
fession, used similar language. When urged to accept the 
Formula of Concord, he replied, “that he would rather thrust 
his hand into the fire, than sign the Book with it, if all its present 
contents were to remain in it,” and added, that “the gray hairs 
were making their appearance, therefore he could not now learn a 
new faith, but must abide by the Augsburg Confession.” Just so, 
thousands of Lutherans feel now. However they may prize 
the Formula of Concord, as a most valuable theological pro- 
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duction, and may agree with most of its doctrines, there are 
some things in it which they never can be brought to sub- 
scribe. They prize too highly their liberty and their con- 
science ever to submit to such a yoke. 

And now, without arraying any more objections against 
this theory, of binding the Church of the nineteenth century 
by the stereotyped, “unchangeable” system of the sixteenth, 
admitting of neither development nor improvement, we close 
this part of the discussion by citing the words of a very re- 
cent publication of acknowledged ability. “There is not a 
single religious party which does not feel the need either of 
confirmation or of transformation. All the churches born of 
the great movement of the sixteenth century, are passing 
through a time of crisis. They are all asking themselves, 
though from various stand-points, whether the Reformation 
does not need to be continued and developed. Aspiration 
toward the Church of the future, is becoming more general, 
more ardent. But for all who admit the Divine origin of Chris- 
tianity, the Church of the future has its type and ideal in that 
great past which goes back not three, but eighteen centuries.”* 

Ill. That of conservative Lutheranism. As this term, not 
likely to be very popular with extremists of either side, may 
need some explanation, we will endeavor to define and point 
out more clearly, the sense in which it is here employed. 

By conservative Lutheranism, then, we mean a Lutheranism 
removed from, and intermediate between, the extremes of 
radicalism and symbolism ; that holds fast to the Augsburg 
Confession, and the great doctrines on which the Reforma- 
tion hinged ; that in the reception of the Augsburg Confes- 
sion leaves room for proper Christian liberty and such honest 
differences of opinion, as do not affect the essential or funda- 
mental truths of the Confession; that retains what is good 
and well approved in forms, and ceremonies, and usages, with _ 
full liberty to modify and improve, as circumstances and the 
continued study of God’s word may direct; that admits of 








*The Early Years of Christianity, by E. De Pressensé, D. D. 
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development and improvement, based on the divine word, 
and in harmony with the growth and development of “the 
holy catholic Church.” 

This brief statement may be somewhat elucidated, when 
we add that the extremes have been discussed, and the convic- 
tion expressed that neither of them offers a practicable or 
safe basis for union in our Church. The one offers us too lit- 
tle as Lutherans, the other demands of us too much as Chris- 
tians. We select an intermediate ground, not simply because 
it is intermediate or because such a position avoids certain 
difficulties and dangers, but because our firmest and deepest 
convictions lead us to such a choice. The Augsburg Confes- 
sion cannot be surrendered, without surrendering the very 
name of Lutheran, and yet differences of opinion have always 
been tolerated under it. If any are unwilling to be mustered 
under such colors, they must take rank somewhere else than 
among conservative Lutherans. The whole subject of cere- 
monies and usages, of liturgical services and forms of wor- 
ship, is left within the sphere of intelligent, Christian judg- 
ment, and should be disposed of, not by an arbitrary individ- 
ualism, but by an enlightened church sentiment. The desire, 
on the part of some, to get rid of all the old, establised usages 
of the Church, and to substitute, in their stead, the ever 
changing practices of individual fancy, or the many colored 
usages of other denominations ; and on the part of others, to 
retain everything that Luther, in a wise discretion, chose to 
retain three hundred years ago, does not belong to conserva- 
tive Lutheranism. It seeks to combine the old and the new, 
and to preserve the spirit without a slavish adherence to the 
form or the letter. 

And now, in advocacy of such a conservative Lutheranism, 
as the basis of union for the Lutheran Church in America, 


_we have various and, we think, weighty considerations to 


offer. Our space will not allow the bringing forward of 
every argument, and will constrain to the study of brevity 
in the presentation of such as will be mentioned. 

It is in harmony with the spirit of primitive, original Luther- 
ésm. It is well known that the signers of the Augsburg 
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Confession were not entirely agreed among themselves on all 
points of doctrine, and not even on the very points that have 
been the subjects of difference of opinion ever since. They 
subscribed with the understanding of liberty in their inter- 
pretation of it. This liberty was exercised by Melanchthon, 
even to the extent of altering the Confession, so as to make 
it better express the different views then prevailing, or to be 
more acceptable to different parties. This altered Augsburg 
Confession was so well and so generally received, that for 
many years scarcely any other was known. And this, be it 
remembered, in the very life time of Luther. It was not 
then used in the sense of a Confession so rigidly binding, that 
its reception, “in every statement of doctrine,’ was deemed 
essential to the very name of Lutheran; but as a free Chris- 
tian Confession containing “about the substance of the doctrine 
which is preached and taught in our churches, for the due instruc- 
tion, Christian edification, peace of conscience, and improvement of 
believers.” (Aug. Conf., Art. X XI.) This one plain, stubborn 
fact must forever stand in the way of those who, under the 
pretence of being the only genuine Lutherans, seek to make 
binding, “in every statement of doctrine,” the Symbolical 
Books—that they are acting directly contrary to the exam- 
ple of Luther and Melanchthon, and the Church of their 
times. If there be anything so weighty in the authority and 
example of these illustrious Reformers, or of the Lutheran 
Church of their day, we claim that it is all on the side of a 
liberal, conservative Lutheranism, and against both the ex- 
tremes to which it is opposed. We challenge any valid his- 
torical proof to the contrary. They resisted the fanaticism 
and false liberty of their day ; and the “extreme Symbolism,” 
which now arrogates to itself the sole honors of Lutheranism, 
had no veritable existence. They are both alike spurious 
productions. We maintain for conservative Lutheranism the 
honor of being the primitive Lutheranism of Luther and 
Melanchthon, and of the Confessors at Augsburg. Nor have 
we the remotest idea of being frightened out of our proprie- 
ties, by the continued cry of those who think to gain some- 
Vou. I. No, 2. 34 
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thing for themselves by calling our Lutheranism in question. 
We claim the use of the Lutheran name by the most valid 
right—retaining its primitive Confession, and maintaining 
its free, tolerant spirit, 

In the matter of forms, ceremonies, and usages, the Church 
at that early day inculcated and exercised a wide range of 
liberty. The Augsburg Confession expressly teaches that 
“it is not necessary that uniform ceremonies should be every- 
where observed.” The same view is reiterated, and the state- 
ment of it amplified, in the Apology. Melanchthon, again 


and again, maintained the liberty of the Church in this re- 


spect, and that none of its forms or ceremonies are to be 
considered as “necessary or unalterable.” Some things retained 
in the Church, at the time the Augsburg Confession was 
adopted, were very soon abandoned, and others gradually 
ceased to be observed. The very same reasons that influenced 
the Reformers in retaining some of the ancient usages in the 
Church at that day—the desire not needlessly to give of- 
fence—would influence us now, in the exercise of the same 
freedom, to omit them. The attempt to carry us back, or 
keep us back, to the forms and ceremonies practiced three 
hundred years ago, finds no sanction or authority in the spirit 
of primitive Lutheranism. 

It does violence to no one’s individual convictions of truth. For, 
whilst it does not impose on all one rigid system of doctrine, 
and thus burden the conscience, it leaves each one to believe 
as much more of the Symbolical Books as he chooses. If any 
want to go beyond the essential or fundamental doctrines of 
the Augsburg Confession, and believe everything taught by 
Luther and Melanchthon, they can do so, only they must not 
insist on making their faith a rule for all other Lutherans. 
Beyond the fundamental doctrines, it allows a wide liberty 
to believe more or less of what has been received at some 
times and in some places. It aims at soundness of faith and 
Christian freedom united in one consistent system, and is un- 
willing to sacrifice the one or the other. On this basis, the 
most liberal conservative Lutheran and the most Symbolic Lu- 
theran can unite, provided only that they respect each others 
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convictions and rights. Luther and Melanchthon lived and 
labored harmoniously in the same Church, and we do not de- 
sire to have a Lutheran Church that would exclude either. 
Either of them are quite good enough and Lutheran enough 
for us. Professing to build on the foundation they helped to 
lay, we would not exclude either of them from the building. 
And it seems to us that if any Lutheran feels his conscience 
burdened, or violence done to his convictions by such a posi- 
tion, it must be that he is not allowed the distinguished privi- 
lege of imposing his own particular views on his fellow Lu- 
therans without their consent. We cannot understand that 
there is any principle of conscience or of religious duty 
that is violated by such a system. We can understand that 
it affords very little encouragement to bigotry or intolerance, 
and this is one of the very arguments in its favor. We plead, - 
not for a licentious freedom, but for Christian freedom, and 
God helping us, we will continue to plead, with what little 
ability we can, while life and strength last. 

It has the suffrage of the very best authorities, on the subject, in 
the Lutheran Church. We do not mean that they have advo- 
cated, in form, this view, but that their position is in favor 
of a moderate, conservative Lutheranism, as over against a 
rigid, Symbolical Lutheranism. The rigid, unqualified sub- 
scription and adherence to everything in the Symbolical 
Books, finds few supporters among acknowledged authori- 
ties. We believe that we might justly cite the language of 
the Symbolical Books themselves in favor of a less rigid sub- 
scription, and a more liberal interpretation. Not only does the 
Augsburg Confession speak of “about the substance of the 
doctrine,” but the Preface to the Formula of Concord also 
states, that these “writings, viz., Confession of Augsburg, the 
Apology, the Articles of Smalcald, and the Smaller and 
Larger Catechisms of Luther, contain the sum or substance 
of our Christian doctrine.” Even this sounds more liberal 
than some statements, we have quoted, of the present age. 

Miller, in the preface to his valuable edition of the Sym- 
bolical Books, thus presents what he considers as the Church 
view. “The Church, then, does not wish to ascribe to her 
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Symbols immutable authority; she admits that some one 
might discover a defeet in them; she finds them merely a 
temporary expression of her faith; she reserves to herself ex- 
pressly the privilege of improving them, of completing, or of 
extending, as oceasional necessity may require.” New Market 
Edition, p. 16. 

Buddeus argues against extremes. He says: “As to the 
authority of Symbolical Books, two extremes ought to be 
carefully avoided: the one is that of those who entirely con- 
demn and reject them ; the other, that of those who attribute 
more to them than is proper.” * * “And thus they 
consult most correctly for themselves and for the Church, 
who pursuing a middle course, attribute to the Symboliecal 
Books neither more nor less than is proper.” Whilst main- 
‘taining the soundness of the Confessions on all doctrinal 
questions, he freely admits their errors or blemishes in minor 
matters, and eautions that “partieular care must be taken, 
lest, in demanding the adherence of others to these formulas, 
we sin by too great rigor, especially if it be exacted on ques- 
tions not belonging to the foundation of faith.”* 

Walch fully coneurs in this view, and maintains that we 
err “if we require assent to what is not fundamental” in the 
Symbolical Books.+ ? 

Reinhard is quoted by Dr. C. F. Schaeffer as declaring “it 
to be a self-evident truth, steadfastly maintained by the most 


*Isacoce: “Ad auctoritatem libroram symbolicorum quod adtinet, dao 
sollicite evitanda sunt extrema; quorum alterum illorum est, qui eos plane 
damnant, rejiciuntque, alterum illorum, qui plus, quam decet, illis tribu- 
unt.’’ pp. 528, 529. 

Rectissime itaque sibi, et ecclesia, consulunt, qui, media via incedentes, 
nec plus, nec minus, quam decet, libris symbolicis tribunt.’’ p, 531. 

Cumprimis etiam cavendum, ne in sententiis aliorum ad hasce formulas 
exigendis. nimio peccemus rigore, presertim si de questionibus ad funda- 
mentum fidei non spectantibus.’’ pp. 533, 534. 

fIntroductio in Libros Symbolicos  * * ‘peccatur, quando libri 
symbolici in instrumentum dominandi atque alios in suspicionem hereseos 
deducendi atque opprimendi convertuntur. Fieri id solet prinuom, si con- 
sensus cum illis in rebus secundariis, que non ad fundamentum fidei, etc.”’ 
p. 960. 
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conscientious theologians, such as Spener, Walch, etc., that 
even he who has solemnly adopted and subscribed the Sym- 
bolical Books, is by no means bound to adopt every non- 
essential point.” (Hv. Review, Vol. I, 471.) 

These may suffice as a specimen of Lutheran authorities on 
this point, and they serve to show that we are advocating no 
new view, when we argue in favor of this basis of Lutheran- 
ism. 

It is in harmony with early Christianity, and with the views 
and practices of the most conservative orthodox Churches at the 
present day. That in the early Church, there was no attempt 
to bind believers or ministers to a minute system of doctrine, 
including explanations of doctrines, is so well known and 
generally admitted, that we need not adduce the proof. For 
several centuries the Confessions were short, and limited to 
the fundamental facts or doctrines of the Christian system. 
And that on non-fundamental points there was as much di- 
versity in the views of distinguished fathers, as there is now 
in the views of orthodox ministers in different denomina- 
tions, cannot be denied. They freely tolerated such diversity 
in unity, and never dreamed of excluding and denouncing 
each other as heretics for such differences. 

At the present day, we find this liberty theoretically main- 
tained and practically illustrated in other Churches. We 
may cite the Episcopal and Presbyterian Churches .in con- 
firmation. On the original Articles of the Episcopal Church, 
Burnet makes the following comment: “Thus was the doc- 
trine of the Church cast into a short and plain form; in 
which they took care both to establish the positive articles of 
religion, and to cut off the errors formerly introduced in the 
time of popery, or of late broached by the Anabaptists and 
enthusiasts of Germany: avoiding the niceties of schoolmen, or 
the peremptoriness of the writers of controversy ; leaving, in mat- 
ters that are more justly controvertible, a liberty to divines to follow 
their private opinions, without thereby disturbing the peace of the 
Church,”* 


*Buunet's History of the Reformation, Vol. IT, 268. 
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That, on some points, these Articles have been differently 
interpreted, is a matter that is known to all. And this lib- 
erty of interpretation has been maintained by the greatest 
divines of the Episcopal Church. Indeed no other view has 
any claim to be considered as historical. The quaint Fuller 
says: “These holy men were loath to unchurch any, and 
drive them off from an ecclesiastical communion, for such 
petty differences, which made them pen the Articles in com- 
prehensive words, to take in all, who differing in the branches, 
meet in the root of the same religion.” Bishop Sherlock 
says: ‘The Church has left a latitude of sense to prevent 
schism and breaches upon every different opinion. It is evi- 
dent the Church of England has so done in some articles, 
which are most liable to the hottest disputes; which yet are 
penned with that temper as to be willingly subscribed by 
men of different apprehensions in those matters.” Bishop 
Horsley, so stout a defender of orthodoxy, not only advocates 
the right of this liberty, under the Articles, but in reference 
to a particular point, on which some deemed one interpreta- 
tion as necessary, he maintained the equal right of the very 
opposite, and in affirming the liberty of either or both, says: 
“T assert, what I often have before asserted, and by God’s 
grace I will persist in the assertion to my dying day.” 

The Presbyterian Church is usually regarded at one of the 
strictest, in matters of faith, among our Protestant denomi- 
nations. And yet, in adopting the Westminster Confession 
and Catechism, in 1729, it is “as being in all THE ESSENTIAL 
AND NECESSARY ARTICLES, good forms of sound words and sys- 
tems of Christian doctrine.” Atter and during the separation 
in the Church, the Old School was regarded as the stricter of 
the two branches, and the defender of the most rigid ortho- 
doxy according to the standards, and yet Dr. Hodge, of Prince- 
ton, said in the Princeton Review, of the Old School Presby- 
terian Church, it “could not hold together a week, if we made the 
adoption of all its [Westminster Confession] propositions « con- 
dition of ministerial fellowship.” Earlier he had said in the 
Review, in regard to the Westminster Confession, “When 
adopted by the Presbyterian Church in this country, it was 
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with the distinct understanding that the mode of subscrip- 
tion did not imply strict conformity of views.” 

Much more testimony of the same kind might be adduced, 
but we have not room. It may be safely affirmed that the 
position which we advocate, of conservative Lutheranism, is 
in harmony with the position of the most respectable and 
conservative Churches of modern times ; and that not a sin- 
gle denomination, as such, maintains the position of “extreme 
Symbolism,” or the acceptance of everything in its Confes- 
sion, and to be understood exactly alike, as a condition of 
ministerial fellowship. All Churches unite in acknowledg- 
ing the Apostles’ Creed, and yet what is the fixed interpreta- 
tion of the Article, “He descended into hell?” Do the minis- 
ters of any one denomination all understand it in the same 
sense? And if difference is freely allowed in an Article in 
the Apostles’ Creed, surely it is not too much to ask the same 
liberty in a Lutheran Confession. 

On such a basis we believe the Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica ought to be united. We believe it to be the only practi- 
cable, consistent, Christian basis, on which all evangelical 
Lutherans can unite. This is substantially the basis of “the 
Evangelical Lutheran General Synod in North America,” (South) 
Art. II, sec. 2. “We likewise hold that the Apostles’ Creed, 
the Nicene Creed, and the Augsburg Confession, contain the 
fundamental doctrines of the Sacred Scriptures, and we re- 
ceive and adopt them as the exponents of our faith.” On 
this basis the General Synod has been standing for fifty years, 
and as now somewhat more definitely expressed in the for- 
mula, “receiving and holding with the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of our fathers the word of God, as contained in the Ca- 
nonical Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, as the only 
infallible rule of faith and practice, and the Augsburg Confession 
as a correct exhibition of the fundamental doctrines of the Divine 
Word and of the faith of our Church founded upon that Word.” 

On this basis may she continue to stand, the home and the 
hope of true, conservative Lutheranism in the nineteenth 
century and in this Western world! To all true Lutherans, 
who desire to live in unity, and to labor harmoniously, she ex- 
tends a cordial welcome. 
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ARTICLE V. 


THE INTERMEDIATE STATE. 
By Rev. J. B. Battzty, A. M., Bucyrus, Ohio. 


The discussion of this subject has engaged the best talents 
of the Church, from time immemorial to the present day. 
Almost as many views have been set forth and defended as 
there are treatises on the subject. Each writer seems to have 
reached a conclusion, according to his own theological stand- 
point, or religious training, or the peculiarity of his own 
mental structure; and, as a consequence, has presented an 
opinion different from the others. It may not be presumptu- 
ous in me, following the example of so many, to offer my 
contribution to the subject also, and should I succeed in re- 
flecting one single ray of light upon it, I will be richly’ re- 
paid for my labor in the preparation of this paper. 

The wisest of men, in speaking of death, said: “Because 
man goeth to his long home, and the mourners go about the 
streets: or ever the silver cord be loosed, or the golden bowl 
be broken, or the pitcher be broken at the fountain, or the 
wheel broken at the cistern; then shall the dust return to the 
earth as it was.” 

The term dust, here, means the body, the material constit- 
uent of man ; and it is, doubtless, so denominated because of 
its earthly origin and its earthly end. To “return to the 
earth” signifies to die, to sink back to its primal condi- 
tion, to become dust. Hence, Solomon’s words may be para- 
phrased thus: “Then shall the body become earth as it was.” 

There ate now, and ever have been, many curious specula- 
tions as to the final destiny of the body. There is a class of 
men who hold, that the body is furnished the soul for a defi- 
nite time and end—as a habitation, and a habitation in this life 
only,—and that, having answered its sole end, it goes back 
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to its original state. These are of the Swedenborgian school, 
who, while they claim to base their doctrines upon the words 
of the great Teacher, practically deny Him. Their form of 
doctrine is nothing more nor less than a subtle phase of infi- 
delity, one of the wiles of the devil, and most destructive in 
its results. It undermines the foundation of the Christian’s 
dearest hope, “the redemption of his body,” and its ultimate 
glorification in the heavenly Paradise. 

Others maintain that the body, after the departure of the 
soul, decays and, to all human vision, is lost amid the other 
elements of nature around it; but that, amid all this confu- 
sion of matter, there is concealed a life.principle, which, 
though buried for ages, never dies, and is never lost, but 
which, like a grain of corn that in dying reproduces itself, 
will, at the end of the days foretold, on the morning of the 
resurrection, gather around itself a body like unto its origi- 
nal body in form and elements, freed from decrepitude, cor- 
ruptibility and mortality. These hold what is usually de- 
nominated the Pauline doctrine of the resurrection. 

To some, this theory may, indeed, seem fanciful, yet it is, 
nevertheless, a very near approximation to the true form of 
doctrine touching the resurrection, as it is, or at least seems 
to be, contained in Paul’s first letter to the Corinthians. 

But passing over other views, held in different ages, and 
by men of different schools, I come to the consideration of 
the inquiry: What is the Intermediate State of the body? What 
is it? and where is it, between death and the judgment ? 

1. At death, the body is changed into inanimate nature. 
The body dies, the dust returns to the earth. Death is the 
dissolution of the union between the soul rd the body. 
When that union is broken up, the body ceases to live. It 
becomes inanimate, inactive, motionless. And this separa- 
tion of the soul from the body, the Scriptures express by 
such terms as, “70 depart—To be absent from the body—To put 
off this earthly tabernacle—To be unclothed—To sleep—To rest.” 

The very moment the bodily functions cease, then the life 
of the body ceases. Then this tenement of clay, once warm, 
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active, beautiful, useful, becomes cold, inactive, deformed, 
useless ; then this form, once so lovely, and the source of so 
many earthly enjoyments, becomes loathsome, and the cause 
of anguish and grief; then these limbs, so active now, be- 
come motionless ; then these fingers, so busy now, either in 
deeds of benevolence, or in works of malevolence, become 
stiff and powerless; then these eyes, now lit up with heaven- 
ly brilliancy, and sparkling with beams of joyous life, become 
visionless, and obscured in utter darkness; then this brow, 
once illumined with shining intelligence, is mantled in the 
pall of death; then this voice, once as musical as an an- 
gel’s, is silent as the grave; then these feet, once so swift 
to run in ways of virtue or of vice, are bound in the fetters 
of decay ; then this whole physical organism becomes ghastly 
and repulsive to the eye—it crumbles into ruins, and “returns 
to the earth as it was.” Earth was its origin; and earth is 
its end. “Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return,” 
is heaven’s immutable law. This is the end of all that is 
mortal. This is the chain that holds men “all their lifetime 
in bondage.” It is an unpleasant anticipation. Bailey’s 
Festus speaks thus of “the fear of death :” 


“It is sad 
To see the light of beauty wane away, 
To see eyes dimming, bosoms shriveling, feet 
Losing their springs, and limbs their lily roundness; 
But sadder still to feel our heart-spring gone, 
To lose hope, care not fer the coming thing, 
And feel all things go to decay with us.”’ 


2. The body is removed out of sight. However beautiful 
and lovely it may have been, however graceful and charming, 
however much the object of desire and affection, however 
much the source of joy and delight, as soon as death’s 
cold fingers touch its life-springs, a desire is created in the 
mourners, a8 with the father of the faithful, to have their 
dead buried out of their sight. Hence the custom obtains 
among men, to remove, in some way, the dead from view, 
either by consigning them to the flames, or by embalming 
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them with spices, or by burying them in graves, or by lodg- 
ing them in sepulchres, or by sinking them beneath the 
waves. But a burial under the ground is now, at least in 
Christian lands, the common disposition of the body. It be- 
comes corruption, earth, and dust, and is held in death’s cold 
chains until the resurrection. 


‘The sceptered king, the burthened slave, 
‘The humble and the haughty, die; 

The rich, the poor, the base, the brave, 
In dust, without distinction, lie.’’ 


How this cools the blood of pride! How it checks the 
spirit of the haughty! How it mortifies the ungodly rich! 
In the lonely sepulchre, “the rich and the poor meet to- 
gether!” The grave, the worm, and dust, three sisters of one 
birth, are espoused, for future wedlock, to every man, irre- 
spective of circumstances, position, or relation in life. Toa 
mighty conqueror, the thought, that, in the dust, he must 
sleep in one common bed with the poorest and meanest of 
earth’s children, in spite of all his victories, is most humiliat- 
ing; and especially, at the close of the conflict, when he re- 
turns from the field of slaughtered thousands, and enters his 
capital in triumph ; when the trumpet bears his fame on ev- 
ery breeze, and the shouts of millions proclaim his victories ; 
when the spoils of nations lie at his feet, and trains of van- 
quished heroes and kings bow the knee before him. Even 
then the sad remembrance steals into his mind, that, in the 
brief period of a few and evil days, he himself must lie down 
in the narrow house of clay, and become food for creeping 
worms, who shall exercise over him more absolute power, 
than he ever exercised over his conquered hosts! In the 
grave the ruler and the ruled—the conqueror and the con- 
quered—the master and the slave—the wise and the fool— 
the refined and the vulgar—all must say unto corruption, 
“Thou art my father, and to the worm, thou art my mother 
and my sister.” 


‘The victor, who in royal chariot rode, 
The king, who robbed the poor of their abode, 
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The prince, who kept the world in awe, 

The judge, whose dictate fixed the law, 
The rich, the poor, the great, the small, 
Are levelled: the grave contains them all !’’ 


8. The body shall sleep in its resting place until the com- 
ing of Christ to judgment. It is nowhere written in the 
Bible, that the sleep of death will be broken prior to this 
period. But the hour of the resurrection is immutably set ; 
and prophecy points to the blowing of the last trump as pro- 
claiming that hour. For St. Panl : says: “The trumpet shall 
sound, and the dead shall be raised incorruptible, and we 
shall be changed. For this corruptible must put on incor- 
ruption, and this mortal must put on immortality. So when 
this corruptible shall have put on incorruption, and this mor- 
tal shall have put on immortality, then shall be brought to 
pass the saying that is written, Death is swallowed up in vic- 
tory. O death, where is thy sting? O grave, where is thy 
victory ?” 

Jesus says: “The hour is coming”—is not now, but is com- 
ing—in the which all that are in the graves shall hear his 
voice, and shall come forth: they that have done good unto 
the resurrection of life; and they that have done evil unto 
the resurrection of damnation.” 

And Job, in looking forward, with the eye of prophetic in- 
spiration, to the scenes and solemnities of the last great day, 
exclaimed in the fulness of his soul: “Oh that my words were 
now written! Oh that they were printed in a book! that 
they were graven with an iron pen and lead in the rock for- 
ever! For I know that my Redeemer liveth, and that He 
shall stand at the latter day”—not now, but at the latter 
day—*upon the earth; and though after my skin worms de- 
stroy this body, yet in my flesh shall I see God; whom I shall 
see for myself, and not for another; though my reins be con- 
sumed within me.” 

From these Scripture declarations, it is plain, that the body 
will remain in the grave until the howr of the resurrection ; 
which, St. Paul says, is af the sounding of the archangel’s 
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“last trump.” So that the body will sleep in the earth from 
death until the judgment. This is the disposition of the 
body. In view of its mortality, and passage into the grave, 
the well know lines of Bryant present a forcible appeal : 


‘So live, that when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan that moves 

To the pale realms of shade, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

Thou go not like the quarry-slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave, 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 

About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.”’ 


From this view of the body, as resting in the earth, I pass 
on to consider the far more important inquiry: What is the 
Intermediate State of the soul? Where is its abode! and what 
is its condition, between death and the judgment? Mont- 
gomery in one brief stanza, thus presents the intermediate 
state of both soul and body : 


‘‘Where are the dead? In heaven or hell 
Their disembodied spirits dwell; 

Their faded forms in bonds of clay, 
Reservod until the judgment day.’’ 


And in our most serious moments, we cry: 


“Oh, whither shall my spirit wing its way, 
At its departure from its house of clay ?’’ 


Where shall my soul secure a home when its eartly house 
shall crumble into dust? These are solemn inquiries, that 
concern all. There are, and ever have been, various conjec- 
tures and opinions as to the intermediate state of the soul, be- 
tween death and the judgment. 

Some have held that the soul, at death, becomes entirely 
insensible, that it sleeps sweetly in a state of total uncon- 
sciousness, from the moment of its separation from, to its re- 
union with, the body. They may have derived this view from 
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two facts: first, the Scriptures frequently speak of the dead 
as sleeping; and, secondly, the dying often become uncon- 
scious at the hour of their departure. But the parable of the 
rich man and Lazarus contains a complete refutation of this 
view. 

Others have maintained that, at death, the spirit enters the 
body of another individual or animal, and may even deterior- 
ate into the vegetable world. This idea belongs to the oldest 
religions of India and Egypt, and is one of the earliest forms 
in which the doctrine of immortality appears. It is a prom- 
inent feature in the systems of Brahminism and Buddhism, 
which represent the migration of the soul, after death, into 
the body of a higher or lower being or animal, as a reward of 
virtue or penalty for vice. 

Others, again, have entertained the opinion, that it dwells 
near the tomb where its frail tenement sleeps. For this view, 
there is not a shadow of evidence, either from revelation or 
reason. 

Yet others have conjectured, that it mingles with men, 
knows them, sees their conduct, understands their plans, and, 
in a measure, by divine permission, controls their thoughts, 
feelings and actions. And still others have held, that, the 
very moment the soul leaves the body, it is borne away to 
another sphere, or to another part of this vast universe, 
where it, with joy or with grief, awaits the scenes and 
solemnities of the last great day. 

But all these are mere human conjectures, uncertain and 
unreliable. After all that unaided reason and imagination 
can do, the truth must be spoken by the mouth of Him, who 
“has brought life and immortality to light in the gospel.” 
And therefore, “To the law and to the testimony: if they 
speak not according to this word, it is because there is no 
light in them.” And what is the “law and the testimony,” 
bearing on the question before us? Here it is: “And the 
spirit shall return to God who gave it.” 

1. The spirit after its departure from the body, returns im- 
mediately to God, to render an account of its conduct in this 
life. 
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In confirmation of this truth, I will adduce the parable of 
the talents. In it we are informed, that a certain man called 
together his servants, and entrusted to them his goods. “To 
one he gave five talents, to another two, and to another one ; 
to every man according to his several ability,” with the com- 
mand that they should improve them. “After along time the 
lord of those servants cometh, and reckoneth with them.” 

Now, the evident interpretation of this parable, is this: 
The “man traveling into a far country,” denotes the Lord Je- 
sus entering heaven from Mount Olivet. This all admit. 
“His servants” are all mankind. This is universally con- 
ceded. “His goods” are the gold and silver, the houses and 
lands, the merchandise and investments, the sheep and oxen— 
all material wealth, together with all knowledge, all wisdom, 
all talent, all influence, all circumstances, all opportunities, to 
be good, and to do good, to the family, to the community, to 
the Church and to the State. To this interpretation there is 
no objection. 

His coming after a long time, to reckon with his servants, 
has a two-fold reference. The primary reference is to his 
coming the second time, to judge “the quick and the dead.” 
The secondary reference is to his coming at the death of each 
and every member of the human family, not in person, but 
only in providence and dispensation, to reckon with them in 
test—not in form—individually, not collectively. And every 
man, who dies prior to the last great day, will have to do 
with Christ’s coming in this secondary sense. Every man, at 
death, must be reckoned with in test. This is the only cor- 
rect deduction that can be drawn from this parable. Hence, 
the spirit, at death, returns to God who gave it, to render up 
an account of its stewardship in this life. But it does not 
necessarily remain there always, to make the bosom of the 
Father its eternal home: but it returns to God to be reckoned 
with. 

2. But more than this: The spirit, after its departure from 
the body, returns immediately to God, not only to be reckon- 
ed with, but to receive a reward corresponding precisely with 
its conduct in this life. 
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If man, in his day of probation, answer the end of his 
earthly existence; if he succeed in casting off the chains of 
lust, and obtain victory over the power of sin; if the Holy 
Ghost implant, in the inmost depth of his being, a divine 
principle of holiness; if he become a man, and, as such, mas- 
ter of himself; if there be a manifestation of the seeds of 
immortality, sown in the heart, in external leaves and blos- 
soms and fruits of godliness; or, in sacred language, if he 
have improved his talents, his blessed Lord will say unto 
him, on the day of final reckoning, “Well done, thou good and 
faithful servant ; thou hast been faithful over a few things, I 
will make thee ruler over many things ; enter thou into the 
joy of thy Lord.” But if he have buried his goods in the 
earth—if he have neglected to become good, and to do good— 
if he die in his sins, Jesus will say unto him, with a counte- 
nance indicative of wrath, and a voice of commingled sever- 
ity and tenderness, “Cast ye the unprofitable servant into 
outer darkness; there shall be weeping and gnashing of 
teeth.” 

And Jesus says, that when the righteous shall come up be- 
fore the judgment bar, to hear their doom, “the Judge of all 
the earth,” who “will do right,” will say unto them, “Come 
ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for 
you from the foundation of the world.” “For I was an hun- 
gered, and thirsty, and naked and sick, and in prison, and ye 
ministered unto me.” And to the wicked, He will say, “De- 
part from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for 
the devil and his angels.” Thus, it is clearly evident, that 
the spirits of men, after their departure from their bodies, 
return to God, to hear their doom, and not all of them to 
remain there, for the wicked do not remain there after 
hearing their sentence, but are sent into a place of torment. 

3. But still more; the spirit, after hearing its doom, enters 
at once into Sheol or Hades. 


In our English Bible there are two words commonly used 
to denote the future home of the dead—heaven and hell. 
But in the Greek Testament, there are three words, viz. : 
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“Adys, ovpaves, and yéevva. The Hebrew word in the Old 
Testament, corresponding with Hades in the New, is Swey, 


Sheol; and these two words are used to express one and the same 
thing. They never mean hell or the grave; but always the 
place of departed spirits, without any reference to their hap- 
py or unhappy state. The Greek word ovpavos always signi- 
fies heaven, the home of good and happy spirits. The Greek 
word yéévva@ always and only means hell, the home of bad 
and unhappy spirits. “4dy¢, signifying merely a place of de- 
parted spirits, irrespective of character and state, includes, in 
its borders, both heaven and hell—heaven and hell are but 
two apartments of Hades. In this position, the Scriptures 
will sustain me. Jesus says, that when “the rich man died, he 
lifted up his eyes év r@ dy, in Hades, being in torment ;” 
and when “Lazarus died, he was carried by angels és Tov 
x0Amov tév ABpaap, into Abraham’s bosom.” In another 
place, the apartment in which Lazarus was, is called zapa- 
61605, Paradise. So that Abraham’s bosom and Paradise 
are one and the same place. Now, if it can be proved from 
Scripture, that Paradise is in Hades, then it will be manifest 
that both the rich man and Lazarus went to Hades. This 
can be done. Jesus, when he gave up the ghost, went, not to 
yeevva, hell, but to Hades, the place of departed spirits. 
This is evident from his own declaration. Of himself Jesus 
says, in the sixteenth Psalm: “Thou wilt not leave my soul 
in hell.” Now the Hebrew word, here translated hell, is 
Sheol. But the universally received Greek translation of 
Sheol, is Hades. Since Hades never means hell, but only a 
place of departed spirits, as a consequence, the correct trans- 
lation of the above quotation of the sixteenth Psalm is, 
“Thou wilt not leave my soul év T@ &6n,” in the place of de- 
parted spirits. So that Jesus, when he expired, went from 
the cross to Hades. Nothing can be clearer than this. But 
Jesus said to the dying thief, at his side, “To-day shalt thou 
be with me in Paradise.” Here it is declared, that Jesus and 
the dying malefactor went together to one and the same 
Vor. I. No. 2. 36 
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place—went to Paradise. But, according to the sixteenth 
Psalm, Jesus went to Hades. It is manifest, from these com- 
bined declarations of the word of God, that Jesus and the 
dying thief went from the cross to Paradise in Hades. 
Hence Paradise must be in Hades, and, without controversy, 
the rich man and Lazarus went to Hades at theirdeath. But 
while they are both in Hades, they are not necessarily in the 
same state, nor yet in the same place or apartment in Hades. 
For we are told, that the rich man is in a state of torment, 
while Lazarus is in a state of comfort. Beside, the divine 
narrative informs us, that there is an impassable gulf, divid- 
ing Hades into two apartments. And so great is this chasm 
as to render it impossible to pass from one apartment to the 
other. And, therefore, as the rich man and Lazarus are not 
on the same side of the gulf, they are not in the same place. 
They are both in Hades, but not the same apartment of it. 
The apartment to which the rich man went, the Scriptures 
call yéevva. hell; and that to which Lazarus went, they call 
ovpavos, Abraham’s bosom, Paradise, heaven. And, there- 
fore, inasmuch as all spirits, upon hearing their sentence, 
must pass away into one of these apartment, it is conclusive, 
that the good will go where Lazarus and the dying thief are, 
with Jesus in Ovpavos, heaven, which is in Hades; and the 
bad will go where the rich man is, in yéevva, hell, also in 
Hades. So that the spirit, after its departure from the body, 
after hearing its doom, and upon the execution of its sen- 
tence, enters immediately into Hades, either to a state and 
place of suffering or of enjoyment. And here, in Hades, the 
righteous enjoy bliss, such as ‘eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, nor the heart of man conceived. But the wicked ex- 
perience miseries such as are represented by the gnawings of 
“the worm that never dies,” and burnings of “the fire that is 
never quenched.” 

4. But once more: the state of spirits in Hades, between 
death and the judgment, is not one of probation, nor yet of 
purgation. 

There are not a few men, who are vain and foolish enough 
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to believe, that hell is not the endless home of the finally im- 
penitent ; and who even cherish a hope of deliverance from 
it, should they fail, in this life, to secure the great reward of 
future happiness. But this is a vain delusion—a groundless 
presumption—an unwarrantable perversion of the word of 
God. The Scriptures nowhere represent Hades as a state of 
probation, nor yet asa state of purgation, but only as a state 
of endless rewards. To this they conduct us; and here they 
leave us. But, with great explicitness, they teach, that if 
once “the wicked are driven away in their wickedness ;” if 
once they enter Hades, then their doom is fixed forever; then 
their reward, though not complete, in degree, is unchangea- 
ble as to its character; and because of this, they anticipate 
no change for the better, as to the nature of their condition, 
but only an increase of their present misery—a fuller realiza- 
tion of the same woe after the reunion of soul and body at 
the final judgment. The apprehension of increased punish- 
ment, of the same kind, constrained the devils to ask Jesus, 
on a certain occasion, “Art thou come to torment us before 
the time?” before the judgment of the last great day? The 
same fearful apprehension continually alarms the impenitent 
in Hades, prior to the final reckoning. Besides, the Scrip- 
tures declare, concerning the permanency of the doom of the 
wicked hereafter, “Let him that is unjust, be unjust still; 
and let him that is filthy, be filthy still ;” and this little word 
still, in this connection, means always, forever. Again they 
declare, “As the tree falleth, so it lieth.” As illustrative of 
this truth, take the case of the rich man. When he appealed 
to Abraham for relief, no word of comfort or hope fell on his 
anxious ears. But the response was, “Son, remember that 
thou in thy life-time receivedst thy good things, and likewise 
Lazarus evil things; but now he is comforted and thou art 
tormented. And as excluding hope, he added, “Besides all 
this, between us and you there is a great gulf fixed, so that 
they that would pass hence to you, cannot, neither can they 
pass to us that would come from thence!” This excludes all 


idea of probation, or purgation, effected by suffering, and 
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ending in deliverance from this place of punishment. And 
thus, while the intermediate state of the righteous is one of 
blessedness with Christ in heaven, that of the wicked is one 
of wretchedness, in banishment from His presence and the 
glory of His power. 


ARTICLE VI. 


THE ASSURANCE OF FAITH. 


Translated from Chemnitz’ Examen, by Rev. H. E. Jacoss, M. A., Pro- 
fessor in Pennsylvania College. 

The eminent Scotch Theologian, Dr. Buchanan, in his Cun- 
ningham Lectures on Justification by Faith, (p. 111), declares 
the controversy on Justification at the era of the Reforma- 
tion of “such value, in a theological point of view, that, even 
at the present day, a thorough course of reading on the dis- 
cussions which then took place between the respective advo- 
cates of Romish error and Protestant truth, may justly be 
said to be the best method of studying the whole doctrine of 
Justification.” From the chapter of Chemnitz’ Examen on 
Justification, we present the following translation, somewhat 
condensed, of a most valuable extract, which sets forth with 
marked distinctness that only answer to the anxious questions 
of the heart, which can give the conscience peace. 





Our opponents profess to ascribe reconciliation and remis- 
sion of sins, to divine mercy shown us for Christ’s sake. Yet 
they add that this forgiveness is imputed or applied to no 
one, exept those, who, by works of repentance and love, have 
so disposed themselves, as to be no longer unworthy. But as 
conscience always doubts whether a sufficiency of such works 
be afforded, a necessary result of this doctrine is, that anx- 
ious minds, in prayer, in trial, in strife with the wrath of 
Fod, on account of sins, and finally in agony of death, never 
can find sure and firm consolation, by which, under the pres- 
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sure of despair, to prevent themselves from rushing to ever- 
lasting ruin; for the more they thus endeavor to dispose and 
prepare themselves, so much the more deeply do they sink 
into doubt. 

If, on the other hand, they presume concerning the suffi- 
ciency and worth of their preparations, they fall into the 
condemnation of the Pharisee, Luke 18, viz.: that Israel by 
going about to establish their own righteousness, did not 
come to the law of righteousness, because it was not of faith, 
but, as it were, of works. Thus, on both sides, they close 
the way to justification. We can, therefore, understand the 
intention of the doctrine of Trent, which prescribes these 
preparations for justification. It was to render all faith of 
the remission of sins, doubtful and uncertain, i. e. nothing. 
For thus Paul declares, Rom. 4: 14: “For if they which are 
of the law, be heirs, faith is made void, and the promise made 
of none effect.” 

Another statement from the decree of the Council of Trent, 
is: “Even though any one be truly justified, yet he ought 
not, without any doubt, to be confident that he has been jus- 
tified.” The Papist doctrine, therefore, contains nothing but 
doubt, whether we regard the preparation for justification, or 
its principal cause. Let the reader consider the reason given 
by Andradius, on account of which every one should doubt 
whether he be truly justified. “Some sins,” says he, “are so 
hidden, that it is not easy to discover them. The recesses of 
the human heart are inscrutable. No one, therefore, who is 
ignorant of the manner, in which he may have committed a 
crime, can acknowledge that he is guilty of it; and, hence, 
must remain forever in doubt, whether he be truly justified.” 

The Papists do well in writing, upon their theology, the 
inscription that it is a doctrine of doubt, which cannot give 
the conscience sure and steadfast consolation, as a support in 
trouble. On the contrary, leaving it in the saddest uncer- 
tainty, this doctrine only sinks it the more deeply into de- 
spair. If they declare anything else, concerning their teach- 
ing, their very statement, as well as experience itself, would 
convict them of falsehood. If we alone were to say that the 
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entire Romish Church, is nothing but a manufactory of 
doubt, we would not readily be believed. Therefore, we give 
this testimony of their own adherents, and add to it our ap- 
proval, viz., that the doctrine of the Council of Trent, con- 
cerning Justification, cannot afford the consciences of true 
believers, sure and firm comfort, to which in trial they may 
betake themselves with unwavering confidence; but that it 
casts them into doubt, and leaves them there forever. Let 
him, therefore, who delights in such consolation, as affords 
only doubt and despair, enjoy it. No one can pretend that 
he has been deceived. The Papists themselves proclaim that 
their doctrine does not afford consciences peace, in which to 
rest with security and certainty. He, therefore, who wishes 
to be in doubt concerning his salvation, should embrace the 
doctrine of the Papists ; for it is this which they promise as 
the sum and end of their teaching. 

Yet the Tridentine fathers do not rest even here; but pro- 
ceed still farther, and declare: “Even though with true faith, 
any one believe that, by divine mercy, on account of Christ, 
his sins are forgiven him, he ought not to consider it a cer- 
tainty that he has been released from his sins.” Yea they 
add: “If any one who believes that his sins are forgiven, 
only freely by divine mercy, for Christ’s sake, rests in this 
confidence, then, and for this very reason, his sins are not 
forgiven him.” For the glory of God, and the comfort of 
consciences, we must contend against such blasphemy. It is 
an insult to the heavenly doctrine to defame it as a doctrine 
of doubt, in the article concering the forgiveness of sins. 
For the heavenly doctrine has been revealed to the human 
race, and offered in the Chnrch, in order thar true believers 
may have firm and sure comfort, in resting securely against 
all trials, in the promise of the gospel, concerning their re- 
conciliation with God, and their adoption and reception into 
everlasting life. We will not discuss this at length, but only 
note the chief points with as great brevity as possible. In 
order that this may be done with the greater advantage, we 
will first separate from it those subjects, by confusing it with 
which, the Papists adroitly seek to change the discussion. 
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Our argument is not concerning the faith of heretics, who 
embrace and cherish false and blasphemous opinions, over- 
turning the true foundation. Nor is it a question concerning 
Epicurean assurance, which promises for itself impunity in 
its perseverance in sin. Even in reference to its adherents, 
we have no doubt to offer, but, unless they be converted, the 
sure threatening of divine wrath: “They which do such 
things, have neither lot nor part in the kingdom of God, and 
of Christ.” Acts 8:21; Gal. 5: 21. 

We confess, also, that in the present weakness of the flesh, 
true faith is not perfect, but is often tried by many doubts; 
hence, the frequent feebleness of the trust which is exercised 
in trial, in the midst of much fear. Yet we teach, that we 
dare not indulge in doubt, but must constantly strive against 
it, with the prayer: “Lord I believe; help thou mine unbe- 
lief.” “Lord, increase our faith.” We also warn the justi- 
fied not to abuse their confidence in the mercy of God, by 
nourishing and strengthening security and wantonness of the 
flesh, which must always be curbed and repressed by the 
rein of the fear of the Lord. Nor is it when we consider our 
infirmity, or our new qualities or virtues, that we obtain 
from them the confidence that we are, without doubt, accept- 
ed by God to everlasting life; for we distinctly confess with 
Paul: “In this am I not justified.” 

The true state of the controversy, therefore, between us 
and the Papists, is this: They teach that when the sinner, in 
sincere repentance, with true faith, conceived of the word of 
God, by the Holy Ghost, apprehends the promise of gratui- 
tous mercy, and at the same time with it, apprehends the Son 
of God himself as Mediator, who is our righteousness, he can- 
not determine, with sure confidence, that his sins are for- 
given. He indeed can hope, and promise for himself the best 
things from God’s mercy, yet these must be left, without sure 
confidence, suspended in the midst of wavering doubt; be- 
cause we can believe that which is false, and hope can de- 
ceive. This doubt they number not among the infirmities 
and defects of the flesh, but among the virtues of faith, so 
that unless doubt be present to adorn and commend faith, it 
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is the empty trust of heretics, and not justifying faith. Yet, 
inasmuch as they see a conflict between faith and doubt, they 
feign that faith in general determines that the divine promi- 
ses concerning the mercy of God, the merit of Christ, and the 
efficacy of the sacraments, are true and certain ; but in refer- 
ence to their application to believers, faith ought to remain 
suspended in constant doubt, viz., as to whether my faith 
which relies upon the promise of God, ought certainly to de- 
termine, according to the passages from the gospel: “Son, be 
of good cheer: thy sins be forgiven thee.” “Thy faith hath 
made thee whole.” 

The following are the chief foundations of the doctrine pe- 
culiar to the gospel : 

1. A sure and clear argument is derived from the nature 
and characteristic of a gratuitous promise ; for confidence of 
our salvation does not depend upon the penetration of natural 
gifts, by which I may be able to pierce through the heaven of 
heavens, and scrutinize what has been decreed concerning me 
in the secret counsel of the Trinity ; but it is built upon this 
foundation, that God coming forth from his hidden glory, 
has revealed to us his will in the word, as Paul does not hes- ° 
itate to affirm, 2 Cor. 2, that we have the mind of Christ. 
In the law, indeed, the will of God is thus revealed: “He 
who does these things, shall live by them.” But, if by 
means of doubt, eternal life can be apprehendred, there is no 
promise more suitable than that of the law; for, on account 
of the condition of perfect fulfilment annexed to it, it leaves 
consciences in constant doubt. But inasmuch as it is not 
doubt, but faith, which justifies, and it is not he who doubts, 
but he who believes, that has everlasting life; God offers the 
free promise of the gospel, which depends not on our works, 
but on the mercy of God, on account of the obedience of his 
Son, our Mediator. The reason why this promise was offered, 
Paul shows in Rom. 4: “It is of faith, that it might be of 
grace, to the end that the promise might remain sure.” But 
was it only that the promise might be sure in general and by 
itself? Yea, Paul says; that it might remain sure to all the 
seed.” But how? “It is written,” says he, “also for us who 
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believe.” For, in general, and considered by itself, even the 
promise of the law is sure. But it is of grace, and by faith, 
that this promise is sure to us. Hence we have that beautiful 
passage in Heb. 6, declaring that God, in delivering his prom- 
ise, “confirmed it by an oath, that, by two immutable things, 
in which it was impossible for God to lie, we might have a 
strong consolation, who have fled for refuge, to lay hold upon 
the hope set before us.” You hear, therefore, that the prom- 
ise is sure, not only in general, and considered by itself, but 
that we, who have fled for refuge, might have a strong conso- 
lation for laying hold upon the hope set before us. From 
this basis, John derives an argument in his first epistle, ¢. 5: 
“He that believeth not God, hath made hima liar.” But 
John speaks not merely of general assent. For he adds: 
“These things have I written unto you, who believe on the 
name of the Son of God, that ye may know that ye have 
eternal life.” For if I believe in the Son of God, and yet 
doubt whether I have everlasting life, I do not believe the 
promise: “He that believeth in the Son, hath everlasting 
life ;” and, therefore, according to John, I make God a liar. 
2. From the character of justifying faith. For there is 
ascribed to faith zAnpopopia, bxooracis, eheyyos, mappn- 
oia, mEexoiSnors ; which certainly do not mean doubt, but sure 
and firm trust; as I could prove by examples, if I did not 
fear prolixity. John thus speaks, with a special design, con- 
cerning faith, 1 Ep. 3:14: “We know that we have passed 
from death unto life ;” 5: 13,“That ye may know that ye 
have everlasting life.” 1 Pet.1:13: “Hope to the end for 
the grace that is to be brought unto you.” Heb. 3:6: “If 
we hold fast the confidence and the rejoicing of the hope firm 
unto the end.” Heb. 10: 22: “Let us draw near with a true 
heart, in full assurance of faith, v. 23, “Let us hold fast the 
profession of our faith, without wavering.” In Heb. 6, the 
most appropriate metaphor of an anchor, is used. For when 
an anchor falls upon that which has only the appearance of 
ground, it cannot hold the ship securely ; but when it is cast 
upon that which is fixed and unyielding, it steadfastly holds 
Vou. I. No. 2. 37 
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the ship, against all the waves. Thus, says he, the anchor of 
our hope, is cast into heaven, where Christ our High Priest 
is, who apprehends, fastens and holds that anchor, as he says, 
John 10 : 28: “Neither shall any man pluck them out of my 
hands ;” or, as Paul says: “I apprehend, yea rather am ap- 
prehended of him.” So, also, Rom. 5: 1: “Therefore, being 
justified by faith, we have peace with God.” “We stand in 
the grace of God, and glory in hope of the glory of God.” 
Rom. 4:16: “It is of faith, that it might be by grace.” 
These most precious consolations, the Papists endeavor to 
tear from us, by means of doubt. But if doubt were a vir- 
tue, we would not be commanded to strive against doubt ; 
nor would we be commanded to pray: “Increase our faith ;” 
“Help mine unbelief.” There is also a strong argument 
against the doubt of the Papists in 2 Cor. 13 : 5, in which 
Paul says: “Examine yourselves, whether ye be in the faith ; 
prove your own selves. Know ye not your own selves, how 
that Jesus Christ is in you, except ye be reprobates.” Hear 
you this then, that every one should examine himself whether 
he have faith, and if he know not that he is in Christ, he is 
a reprobate ! 

By various artifices, the Papists endeavor to elude Rom. 
8 : 38, 39. Pighius, quoting from Thomas Aquinas, says that 
Paul speaks here concerning the certainty of his own salva- 
tion, which he derived from a special revelation ; and that he 
does not affirm that every believer in Christ has a certainty 
of the same kind. But this is manifestly false; for in this 
entire passage, Paul speaks in the plural, and lays as the foun- 
dation of this certainty: “Christ died, yea rather is risen 
again, who is even at the right hand of God, who also 
maketh intercession for us.” 

Andradius, seeing tht these errors cannot stand, says that 
the verb 7ézeio var signifies not certain trust, but a persua- 
sion of probability ; and that its use in many passages of 
Scripture, shows that even this can be deceived. But it is 
also used for certain, sure and undoubted persuasion, as is 
shown by 2 Tim. 1: 12: “I am persuaded that he is able to 
keep that which I have committed to him.” The question, 
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however, is in reference to the meaning of the word in Rom. 
8. The entire context declares: “If God be for us, who can 
be against us.” ‘How shall he not with him also freely give 
us all things.” “Who shall lay anything to the charge of 
God’s elect?” “Who is he that condemneth?” “It is God 
who justifieth:” “it is Christ who died.” “Who shall separ- 
ate us from the love of Christ? Shall tribulation, or distress, 
or persecution,” ete. ‘Nay, in all these things we are more 
than conquerors, through him that loved us.” Then follows 
the word wéwersuai. It is clear, that no sane man would ex- 
plain this whole discussion, as having reference to doubt. 

3. The doctrine in reference to the true use of the sacra- 
ments, contrary to the doubt of the Papists, affords the most 
comforting arguments, concerning the certainty of the salva- 
tion of believers. For it is sure that the Son of God, by his 
own institution, added to the promise of grace the seals, 
which are called sacraments ; in order that the promise of the 
gospel might be offered not only in general, but also that in 
the administration of the sacraments, this general promise 
might be offered, applied and sealed personally to each be- 
liever, who uses it in faith; and that our weak faith, which 
in a general promise, can hardly sustain itself in hope against 
hope, might be aided and strengthened by the efficacy of the 
sacraments. Thus, in Rom. 4, circumcision is called a seal 
of the righteousness of faith. Gal. 3: 27: “As many of you, 
as have been baptized into Christ, have put on Christ.” 1 
Pet. 3: 21: “Baptism is the answer of a good conscience to- 
ward God.” In the use of the Holy Supper, the Son of God 
applies, to each one coming to it worthily, this assurance : 
“Take, eat,; this is my body which was given for you,” 
“This cup is the New Testament,” etc. Thus the prayer of 
Damascenus: “Make me worthy to receive it, as a seal of the 
coming life and kingdom.” How sweet, too, is the promise 
concerning absolution: ‘Whosoever’s sins ye remit, they are 
remitted to them.” ‘Whatsoever ye shall loose on earth, 
shall be loosed in heaven.” Hence Gerson is right in con- 
tending that absolution should be pronounced, not in the op- 
tative, but on account of the certainty of that which is 
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promised, in the indicative mode, as Nathan uses this form 
of absolution: “The Lord hath put away thy sins;” and 
Christ, “Thy faith hath saved thee; go, in peace.” 

4. Very decided arguments against the doubt of the Pa- 
pists, are derived from those passages of Scripture, which 
testify to the sealing of believers by the Holy Ghost. Eph. 
1:13: “After that ye believed, ye were sealed with that Holy 
Spirit of promise, which is the earnest of our inheritance.” 
2 Cor. 1: 22, “Who also hath sealed us, and given us the 
earnest of the spirit, in our hearts.” Eph. 4: 30: “The Holy 
Spirit of God, whereby ye are sealed unto the day of redemp- 
tion.” For a séal is attached only to such objects as we wish 
to be most undoubted and certain, in order thereby to remove 
all possible doubt and uncertainty. Nor does the sealing of 
the Holy Ghost in all believers, refer to a mere general per- 
suasion ; but of such a nature that each one may affirm for 
himself, that the promise is firm and sure for him, and con- 
trary to that doubt, which naturally inheres in the mind. 

Another word is token or pledge (arrhabo), meaning a guar- 
antee, or security, or sign, by which the giving of faith is 
ratified and confirmed, so that it be not doubted, but certain 
faith may adhere to 1t. This word affords us a most precious 
consolation. For inasmuch as we are saved, but by hope, 
Rom. 8, and in the meantime faith is shaken by various temp- 
tations, in order that, on this account, we may not doubt 
concerning the good will of God, the forgiveness of sins, 
adoption, salvation, and eternal life, God has given to us as a 
guarantee, pledge and token, not an angel, or any other crea- 
ture, but the Holy Ghost himself, who is of the same nature 
with the Father and the Son, in order that we may rest, con- 
trary to all doubt, in confidence of that salvation, which will 
be revealed in us. These metaphors are elsewhere explained 
in clear passages, 1 John 5:10; Rom. 8:16; Gal. 4:6; 1 
Cor. 2:12; Eph. 1:18. But in reference to these most pre- 
cious passages, Andradius says that believers are rendered 
certain concerning reconciliation, by the witness of the Holy 
Ghost within the soul. Because, says he, without a special 
revelation, it cannot be certain to any one that that witness 
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of mind, which many feel, is a voice of the Holy Ghost. It 
is indeed certain, that not all the thoughts of the human 
mind, are movements of the Holy Ghost; but inasmuch as 
the word of the gospel is the ministry of the Spirit, 2 Cor. 3, 
John 6, and from the hearing of faith, the Spirit is received, 
Gal. 3, therefore, it is certain that the testimony in the minds 
of believers, conceived of faith according to the promise of 
the gospel, is the sealing of the Holy Ghost, as Paul says, 
“After that ye believed, ye were sealed with the Holy Spirit 
of promise.” 

Andradius, on the contrary, wishes that these matters be 
judged not according to the word of promise, but that other 
special revelations are to be expected, without which it is 
doubtful and uncertain, whether the trust of believers, and 
even the sealing of the Holy Ghost, described by Paul, be 
true. 

5. The same is proved by the examples of the saints, as of 
Abraham, Rom. 4: 18, sq., Paul says: “Who against hope 
believed in hope, that he might become the father of many 
nations. And being not weak in faith, he staggered not at 
the promise of God, through unbelief; but was strong in 
faith, giving glory to God, being fully persuaded that what 
he had promised, he was able to perform; and, therefore, it 
was imputed to him for righteousness.” These are not words, 
but thunderbolts against the decree of Trent, which teaches 
that “Sins are forgiven no one who rests in trust of the for- 
giveness of sins, according to the promise.” Paul, on the con- 
trary, says, “Therefore, it was imputed to him for righteous- 
ness.” Neither does Paul speak of a general assent but of its 
application individually, viz., to Abraham. 

So, also, David, Ps. 28:4: “Yea, though I walk through 
the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil.” Ps. 
27: 1: “The Lord is my light and my salvation ; whom shall 
I fear? The Lord is the strength of my life; of whom shall 
I be afraid?” Ps. 125:1: “The¥ that trust in the Lord, 
shall be as Mount Zion, which cannot be removed, but abi- 
deth forever.” 

And Paul, Rom. 8 : 35—39. 
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Luke 7:50: “Thy faith hath saved thee; go in peace.” 
Matt. 9:2: “Son, be of good cheer; thy sins be forgiven 
thee.” 

6. Doubt conflicting with trust, is distinctly rebuked in 
Scripture. Matt. 6:30: “O ye of little faith;” 14: 31, “O 
thou of little faith, wherefore didst thou doubt?” The word 
d:otadgerv is here used, which signifies when the mind is im- 
pelled by its feelings, now hither and now thither, so that it 
does not remain in one opinion. This is the same as the Papists 
say that hope, on account of probable reasons, assents to the 
one side, but yet with fear of the other side. In Rom. 4, 
James 1, Mark 1, the verb diaxpiveoSa: is opposed to faith, 
as Budaeus thinks, because those who hesitate, on account of 
their varying opinions, quarrel and dispute, as it were, with 
themselves. It is manifest that the faith which the Papists 
fashion, is of this nature. 

Luke 12: 28, instead of oAryomorias, uses perewpi2ec- 
Sat, which signifies a mind in suspense between double and 
anxious doubts; just as objects suspended aloft, with very 
little force, are moved hither and thither. Thus Thucydides: 
All Greece “éeté@pos nv, The Greek translators of Psalms 41, 
92, 87, use this word in reference to the stronger waves of 
the sea. This antithesis James explains, c.1:6,7: “Let 
him ask in faith, nothing wavering; for he that wavereth, is 
like a wave of the sea, driven with the wind and tossed. For 
let not that man think that he shall receive anything of 
God.” But James speaks not simply concerning unbelief, 
but uses the word dzaxpivegSar, of which we have just spo- 
ken. Therefore, it simply condemns the Tridentine doubt. 
Let the reader observe, also, that the decree of Trent makes 
hesitancy a virtue of faith. But Paul in Rom. 4, ascribes 
this to unbelief. In Rom. 14, these two forms of expression, 
are synonymous, viz., Whatsoever is not of faith, and what- 
soever is done with a conscience which doubts. The same 
chapter affirms not only* that doubt, by itself, is a vice, but 
also that it so contaminates other works, as likewise to make 
of them sin. 

7. It is of advantage to consider the source of the doctrine 
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which commands those truly believing, to doubt concerning 
the forgiveness of their sins. For, according to Matthew 9, 
the Scribes do not doubt, concerning the general promise of 
the forgiveness of sins, but they accuse Christ of blasphemy, 
because he taught that he so certainly promised and bestowed 
the forgiveness of sins upon believers, as to bid the paralytic 
to be of good cheer. So, too, when Christ, Luke 7 : 42, ab- 
solved a woman, “Thy sins are forgiven,” “Thy faith hath 
saved thee, go in peace,” the Pharisees murmured that this 
was blasphemy. 

The Novatians also did not altogether deny the forgiveness 
of sins, to those who were converted after a fall, but whilst 
bidding them hope, warned them not to consider it certain, 
that their sins either could or would be forgiven. Thus their 
error is described (Tripart. B. 9): “That the fallen should be 
invited to repentance, but that the forgiveness of their sins, 
should be left to the power of God.” Thus Ambrose also 
declares: “The Novatians say that they reserve the power of 
forgiving sins, for God alone. But Christ commanded his 
disciples to loose sins.” Again he says: “The Novatians, in 
order to establish their doubt concerning the forgiveness of 
sins, bring forward Acts 8 : 22, “Repent, therefore, of this 
thy wickedness, and pray God, if perhaps the thought of 
thine heart may be forgiven thee.” There, they said, Peter 
certainly did not say that sins are to be forgiven the penitent. 
To this Ambrose replies, that Peter thus spoke because Simon 
Magus did not truly believe, but meditated deceit. Let the 
reader observe, therefore, that, in this controversy, the Nova- 
tians did not contend simply that God was willing to forgive 
sins to no one who repented after a fall, but the question in 
dispute, according to Ambrose, was, whether a minister of 
the Church, to whom the power of forgiving sins had been 
granted, could certainly affirm, to those who repented, that 
their sins were forgiven, or whether he should state this only 
in a doubtful way. 

With this narration of the Novatian controversy, let the 
doctrine of the Papists concerning doubt be compared. 

8. Lastly, we have excellent passages from the old writers, 
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showing the spuriousness of the dogma of the Papists, in 
reference to doubt. We will only present those, in which it 
is clearly seen that the same objections were made against as- 
surance of faith, as are now presented by the Papists. 

Of the objection of arrogance, or spiritual pride, Augus- 
tine says, concerning the words of the Lord, Thy sins are for- 
given thee: “Therefore, presume not concerning the perform- 
ance of work by thee, but concerning the grace of Christ. 
For by grace are ye saved, says the apostle. Therefore it is 
not arrogance, but faith, it is not pride, but devotion, to pro- 
claim what you have received.” In his exposition of Ps. 
88, he thus answers the objection of unworthiness and unfit- 
ness: “This God has said, this He has promised, this He has 
sworn. Inasmuch, therefore, as the promise is sure, not ac- 
cording to our merits, but His mercy, no one ought to pro- 
claim with trembling that of which he dare not doubt.” 

Bernard in his third sermon, in reference to the seven frag- 
ments, says: “I consider that there are things, in which all 
my hope is placed; the love of adoption, the truth of the 
promise, and the power of fulfilling it, although my foolish 
thought murmurs, saying: “Who art thou, or how great is 
that glory, or by what merits do you hope to obtain this?” 
To this I confidently reply: “I know whom I have believed, 
and am sure, because in his exceeding love, he has adopted 
me, his promise is true, and he is able to perform it. This is 
the threefold cord, which cannot be torn, and which, having 
been let down from our fatherland into this prison, I earnest- 
ly pray we may be able to hold, until he aid us, draw us, and 
bring us up to the sight of the glory of the great God.” The 
same writer most beautifully replies to a passage from Solo- 
mon, often quoted by the opponents of this doctrine: “Who 
can be saved?” say the disciples. With men this is impossi- 
ble, but not with God. Then why do we, who are already 
sure of its possibility, dispute concerning God’s will? “Who 
knows whether he is worthy of love or hatred?” “Who hath 
known the mind of the Lord?” Here it is clearly necessary 
that faith come to ouraid? Here truth must assist us, in or- 
der that what is hidden concerning us in the heart of the 
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Father, may be revealed to us by his Spirit, which, bearing 
witness, persuades our spirits that we are children of God; 
but he persuades by calling, and justifying freely through 
faith.” 

To the objection of presumption, Augustine replies in his 
exposition of John, “We must all stand before the judgment 
seat of Christ, and do you dare to promise yourself that you 
will not come into judgment. God forbid, you say, that I 
should promise myself this: but I believe Him who prom-_ 
ises; He shall not come into condemnation. Therefore, I do 
not come into condemnation, not because of my presumption, 
but of His promise.” 

Cyprian in his sermon on Mortality, says: “What room is 
there here for anxiety and solicitude? In the midst of these 
things, who can be trembling and sad, unless he who is with- 
out faith and hope? For the fear of death, belongs to him 
who is unwilling to depart to Christ ; and he is unwilling to 
depart to Christ, who does not believe that he is about to 
reign with Christ? For it is written, The just live by faith. 
If you are just, and live by faith, if you truly believe in God, 
why do you not embrace the assurance that you will be with 
Christ, and that you are secure in his promise?” Again: 
“God promises to thee at thy departure from this world, im- 
mortality; and do you doubt and waver? This is not to 
have known God at all; this-is to offend Christ, the Lord of 
believers, with the sin of unbelief; this is for one established 
in the Church, not to have faith, within the household of 


faith.” “If we believe in Christ, let us have faith in his 


words and promises.” 

These arguments are so sure and clear, that it is wonderful 
to find men, and even those boasting of the name of Church, 
who dare to state the contrary, and by threatening with an- 
athemas, to tear away from consciences true, firm and sure 
comfort, so as to force men again to former torments. 

The objections which they urge against this, are: 1. That 
heretics who defend false and blasphemous opinions, and even 


Epicureans, in the midst of their crimes, without repentance, 
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can imagine such a persuasion of certainty for themselves. 
A reply to this is easy. For we treat neither of false or dead, 
but of true faith, and in reference to those who truly believe. 

2. They oppose to assurance, a consideration of our own 
weakness and unworthiness. They specially enlarge upon the 
fact, as to how pleasing to God is the virtue of true humility, 
acknowledging and confessing its own unworthiness. I reply: 
Our faith both has, and ought to have added to it, true hu- 
mility, which seriously considers, acknowledges, and confes- 
ses our Own unworthiness, so that it does not dare, in God’s 
judgment, to present personal worth, as a ground of justifi- 
cation ; but earnestly believes, and confesses from the heart, 
“Enter not into judgment with thy servant; for in thy sight, 
shall no man living be justified.” But this humility does 
not make faith doubtful and wavering, inasmuch as it does 
not detain conscience in the law, in order to present individ- 
ual merit to the judgment of God, but it impels and urges 
the conscience to seek another promise, in which freely, on 
account of the Son as Mediator, the Father grants reconcilia- 
tion, so that, inasmuch as in his own worth, man cannot find 
that, upon which he can safely stand in God’s judgment, he 
apprehends a Mediator, in whose wounds salvation is firm and 
secure, to those who truly believe. 

8. Contrary to assurance of salvation, they oppose the doc- 
trine of predestination or election, and in order to do this 
with some apparent reason, say that a rash presumption con- 
cerning the secret mystery of predestination, is to be avoided. 
It is very true, that we also earnestly teach that the secret 
counsel of God, is not to be searched into, in order that we 
may determine, whether we are of the number of the elect ; 
for this would precipitate us into many errors, and at last 
into despair itself. For we must judge concerning election, 
not from the thoughts of reason, or doubtful speculations, as 
to what has been decreed in the secret counsel of God, in ref- 
erence to either the salvation or condemnation of each one, 
but from the word of God, in which God has revealed to us 
his will; yet not from the law, which declares concerning 
our works, merits, and worth, but from the gospel. The gos- 
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pel, too, speaks concerning election, not as the poets narrate 
of the tablets of the Fates, that some were written for life, 
and others for death; from which nothing could be clearly 
evident to us, as to whether we were in the number of those 
to be saved, or of those to be condemned. But the doctrine 
of predestinatien presents the decrees which God made, and 
afterwards revealed in his word, with the reasons and manner 
of salvation or condemnation, that there is: 1. A decree con- 
cerning the redemption of the human family, by the obedi- 
ence and passion of Christ as Mediator. 2. A decree con- 
cerning those, both Jews and Gentiles, who by the ministry 
of the word, are to be called to a participation in the merits 
of Christ for salvation. 3. A decree of God that, by his 
Holy Spirit, he wishes, through the hearing of the word, to 
work in the hearts of men, in order that they may repent 
and believe the gospel. 4. A decree of God, that he wishes 
to justify and save those, who, when they perceive their sins, 
and the wrath of God, flee by faith to the throne of grace, 
and embrace Christ as the Mediator offered in the promise of 
the gospel; but also that it is his will to condemn those who 
reject the word, and despise and do not embrace the promise. 

This is the sum of the doctrine concerning predestination, 
as revealed in the word, which does not teach that true be- 
lievers ought to doubt, whether they are in the number of 
the elect, but as Paul, in Rom. 8, has declared in the climax: 
““Whom he did predestinate, them he also called ; and whom 
he called, them he also justified.” Therefore, they whom 
God has called and justified, ought to consider it certain 
that they have been elected. If the reader examine the pas- 
sages of Scripture concerning election, he will clearly see that 
the doctrine of predestination has been revealed in Scripture, 
not that it might render the salvation of believers doubtful 
and uncertain, but that it might be a ground of certainty. 
Eph. 1:4: “According as he hath chosen us in him, before 
the foundation of the world.” 2 Tim.2: 19: “The founda- 
tion of the Lord standeth sure, having this seal: The Lord 
knoweth them that are his.” John 10: 27, 28: “My sheep 
hear my voice, and I know them, and they follow me; and 
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they shall never perish, neither shall any man pluek them out 
of my hand.” Rom. 8: “Who will condemn, who will sep- 
arate God’s elect?” Rom. 11:29: “The gifts and callings 
of God, are without repentance-” 2 Tim. 1: 7: “For God 
hath not given us the spirit of fear, but of power, and of 
love, and of a sound mind.” “For he hath called us with 
an holy calling, according to his own purpose.” 

I have not undertaken to explain the entire doctrine of 
predestination ; but have wished only to show, that the elec- 
tion of God, as revealed in God’s word, does not undermine, 
but confirms and establishes the certainty of salvation, and 
the assurance of believers. For the twelfth chapter of the 
Council of Trent, states what is false, when it says that from 
the word of God, we cannot know whom God has chosen, ex- 
cept a special revelation, in addition to the word, be given. 
Nor is it true, that no true believer, without a special revela- 
tion, can determine, from the word of God, that he is in the 
number of the elect. For these statements conflict with 
Scripture, as we have shown. 

4. They oppose to this doctrine, also their opinion concern- 
ing perseverance. Although believers may be very certain of 
present grace, yet no one is certain, whether he will persevere 
to the end ; and, inasmuch as only those are saved who thus per- 
severe to the end, there cannot, therefore, be any certain trust 
concerning the salvation of believers. I reply: Both Scrip- 
ture and experience teach that many do not persevere, but 
fall from grace. Yet this happens, not because God is unwil- 
ling to preserve, to the end, those believers whom he has once 
received into grace, but because many, by security, mistrust 
and works of the flesh, offend the Holy Ghost, and cast off 
faith. Therefore, men are not to be taught, that they may 
conduct themselves in whatever way they please, without be- 
ing able to fall from the grace of God. For it is written, 
Heb. 3:14: “If we hold the beginning of our confidence 
steadfast unto the end.” But they are to be admonished, by 
the Spirit, to mortify the deeds of the flesh, by faith firmly 
to cleave to Christ, to be united to him more and more, 
through the use of the Word and sacraments, to seek from 
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God the gift of perseverance, and to strive, lest by the wan- 
tonness of the flesh, they do lose the gift of perseverance. 

In this way, they ought not to doubt concerning persever- 
ance, but to determine according to the promise, Phil. 1: 6: 
“He which hath begun a good work in you, will perform it 
until the day of Jesus Christ.” We are called to eternal fel- 
lowship with Christ; not that he may afterwards cast off, 
those whom he has united to himself; but, as he says, “They 
shall never perish, neither shall any pluck them out of my 
hand.” 1 Cor. 1:8: “Who shall confirm you unto the end, 
that ye may be blameless in the day of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” As David says: “I shali never be put to confu- 
sion ;” and John: “These things have I written unto you, 
that ye may know that ye have eternal life;”’ and: «We 
know that when he shall appear, we shall be like him.” Rom. 
8:38: “I am persuaded that neither things present, nor 
things to come, shall separate us from the love of Christ ;” 2 
Tim. 4:8: “There is laid up for me a crown of righteous- 
ness, which the Lord, the righteous judge, shall give me at 
that day.” Rom. 5: 2: “We rejoice in hope of the glory of 
God.” These passages clearly show that the hope of believ- 
ers, is not suspended between heaven and earth, in uncertain 
doubt. 

5. They cite such passages as the following: 1 Cor. 10:12: 
“Let him that thinketh he standeth, take heed lest he fall.” 
Phil. 2:12: “Work out your own salvation, with fear and 
trembling.” Rom. 11: 20: “Be not high-minded, but fear.” 
1 Pet.1:17: “Pass the time of your sojourning in fear.” 
Ps. 28: 14: “Happy is the man that feareth always.” There 
is a general reply to these passages. For they warn us, not 
to fall, by a persuasion of certainty concerning our salvation, 
into carnal security, by which faith is extinguished; not to 
indulge in wicked affections, for thus faith is cast off; and 
admonish us that, unless we remain in the goodness of God, 
we will fall. For faith does not remain in those who, with- 
out repentance, indulge their wicked desires. These passages, 
therefore, do not treat of any doubt connected with faith. 
They are only exhortations warning us not by security to 
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extinguish, or by works of the flesh, to cast off, that faith 
which has the certainty of salvation ; but to exercise it con- 
stantly in striving against the flesh. Such passages reveal to 
believers their weakness, not to cast faith into doubt, but in 
order that they may not become presumptuous, by confiding 
vainly in their own gifts; that they may depend entirely 
upon the Lord, and the more firmly and lovingly, may cling 
to the mercy which has been promised for Christ’s sake. 

6. Andradius uses also this argument against assurance. 
Paul says: “I know nothing by myself; yet am I not hereby 
justified.” Therefore Paul was not sure of his justification. 
I reply: Paul not only doubts whether he is justified before 
God, by his renewal of works, but distinctly adds what is 
more: “In this am I not justified.” He assigns the reason 
that, although his conscience did not condemn him, and be- 
fore men he was blameless, yet that, in the judgment of God, 
this righteousness could not stand. Therefore, in the obedi- 
ence and merit of Christ, he seeks another righteousness 
which he could present to the judgment and wrath of God, 
so as to be reconciled, adopted, and accepted to everlasting 
life. Concerning this justification, he does not speak doubt- 
fully, but, Rom. 5:1: “Being justified by faith, we have 
peace.” ‘We have access to the grace, wherein we stand, and 
rejoice.” Rom. 8: “Who is he that condemneth? It is God 
that justifieth.” 

These foundations are manifest, firm and immovable. But 
as it has been objected that many have abused this doctrine 
to their security, the correct reply is, that the truth of the 
doctrine is not to be changed, because of its abuse; but the 
commandment of Paul, concerning dividing aright the word, 
is to be observed. For, to the impenitent, these consolations 
are not offered; but only threats, Eph. 5, Col. 3, 1 Cor. 6. 
“Those who do such things shall not inherit the kingdom of 
God.” But to those, who in fear, flee, by faith, to the throne 
of grace, we offer not doubt, but firm and sure comfort, from 
the promise of the gospel. Yet, as in believers themselves, 
there is still flesh and spirit, an old and a new man, they are 
always to be reminded not to abuse the promise of the gospel, 
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in order to establish security and wantonness of the flesh. 
Those who thus abuse this doctrine, should consider what is 
written in 2 Pet. 3:16: “They wrest the Scriptures, unto 
their own destruction.” 

Lastly, we add, that it must be remembered, that we do 
not here speak of an ideal certainty of faith, which, in this 
weakness of the flesh, is tried by no doubt, which feels no 
trembling ; as if weak and feeble faith, which does not feel 
perfect assurance and absolute certainty, were to be regarded 
as not true faith. For we have above shown, that faith, even 
though it be weak, if it only embrace a true object, is true. 
But you ask: Why, therefore, do you teach this doctrine 
concerning the certainty of faith, in the infirmity of this 
life? I reply: 

I. In order that we may know, that whatever doubt we 
feel, does not belong to faith, but to such opinions as these: 
“In my flesh, there dwelleth no good thing.” “To me, will- 
ing to do good, evil is present.” Believers, therefore, do not 
present these doubts to God, as though they were virtues ; 
but they acknowledge, that faith, in so far as it is a work of 
virtue in us, is imperfect, and they seek to have this defile 
ment which faith acquires from the flesh, covered and for- 
given. Yet, on account of the object, which, in this weak- 
ness, faith apprehends, they have sure and firm consolation. 

II. In order that we may not indulge in doubts, but strive 
against weakness of faith; that we may always aim at cer- 
tainty, and not suffer our confidence to be destroyed, but seek 
that it be strengthened, and increased. For this purpose, in 
the exercise of faith, God has offered the remedies of the 
Word and sacraments and prayer. Yea, the Spirit also aids 
our infirmities, in order that faith may strive, that the smok- 
ing flax may not be quenched, and that, although thus weak, 
faith may still have that sure consolation of which Paul 
speaks: “Not that I have apprehended ; but rather that I am 
apprehended of Him.” 
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ARTICLE VIL. 


THE PASTOR OF THE FUTURE. 
By Rev. C. A. Srorx, M.A., Baltimore, Md. 


Dr. Dwight quotes with approval, in his body of Divinity, 
the remark of a brother minister, which will serve as a text 
for this short discussion: “It was a memorable observation 
of a late venerable minister, a man distinguished for wisdom 
and excellence, and of more than sixty years standing in the 
sacred office, that, among all the ministers, at whose dismis- 
sion he had been present, and who were dismissed for some 
fault in themselves, neither heresy, nor immorality, had occa- 
sioned the dismission of more than one out of twenty ; while 
imprudence had been the cause of this calamity to the re- 
maining nineteen.” To put it into plain English, nineteen 
out of twenty ministers that fail, do so for lack of common 
sense. This fact is full of suggestion to our Educational 
Committee and Examining Boards ; but we propose to use it 
for another purpose. This hint is about as near as the learned 
Doctor ever comes to the discussion of that part of the min- 
isterial office which might properly be called, for want of a 
better name, administrative. 

There are many good things said in the five chapters which 
are devoted to the minister and his duty in Dr. Dwight’s 
great work. Who are ministers, what they should preach, 
and how, what and how much they should study, the right 
conduct of public worship, the right exercise of discipline, 
how to reprove and how to comfort, and very much more of 
the same sort, is set forth indueorder. But of that complex, 
difficult department, which, with the growing complexity of 
society and the widening field of Christian labor, grows more 
and more important, viz.: the administration of the Church 
as an army or body of workers, the drill of its members, the 
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mapping out of the field of service, the development of its 
powers and capacities, the Doctor has no more to say than 
that “ministerial duty demands prudence or discretion.” 
But he is not alone in this silence. The writers on Pastoral 
and Practical Theology do little more than hint at this side of 
the pastor’s work. The Professors in our Theological Semi- 
naries touch the matter very lightly ; or, mostly, not at all. 
Such accomplished men as Phelps, of Andover, and Shedd, of 
Union, told us who sat in their classes, very little of how to 
manage an impracticable council, what to do for the develop- 
ment of the young members, how to direct and sustain the 
liberality of the Church, in what way to draw out and put 
to use the varied gifts of prayer, speech, skill and accomplish- 
ments, that lie in every congregation, as far as all use is con- 
cerned, pretty much as ore lies in the mine and granite in 
the quarry. 

We were taught the tools, and their several uses, but not 
the use of the whole. We learned how to interpret Scrip- 
ture, and how to square our system of theology ; we had rules 
and theories for fashioning sermons, could examine a candi- 
date for church-membership, and defend the faith once deliv- 
ered to the saints; we had abundance of Church History 
down to within fifty years of our own time, and Greek and 
Hebrew without end. But we would have been puzzled: to 
know what to do with a refractory choir, and dumb-founded 
if called on to organize a church’s forces for aggressive work 
or even social edification. We had a vast deal of science, but 
no philosophy. 

Imagine a young navigator put on his first ship with abun- 
dance of knowledge of astronomy, of tides and winds and 
currents, of geography and hydrology, but with no theory of 
navigation, and so left to frame his general principles into a 
method that he may sail his ship by as best he can, and you 
have the position of a young minister launched in his first 
congregation. Here are his materials: young members to be 
trained, the inactive to be aroused, the benevolence of the 
church to be organized, the gifts and talents and skill lying 
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unused, or only abused, to be adapted and harmonized, the la- 
tent force evolved, the means of edification, music, social 
meetings, special activities to be put into gear and used for 
the steady growth of the Church—and he, without so much 
as a manual or barest outline of theory to guide him. He 
has hardly been taught to surmise that there is any such side 
to his work. The ideal ground-sketch of his ministry, as he 
has drawn it, has in it a pulpit, a study, a closet, a prayer- 
meeting, a protracted meeting, and all the rest blank. 

It is becoming more and more manifest that the power of 
the ministry, in the future, is to be one of two very distinct 
orders. The minister who sways men, must be either a great 
orator, or an administrator. The gift of leadership, organiza- 
tion, administration, or whatever it may be called, is possessed 
in all degrees of excellence, and is proportionately influential 
in the ministerial office, whether that degree be great or 
small. But it is not so as regards the gift of speech. The 
time is fast passing away in which moderate abilities in the 
pulpit can insure their proportionate share of success. A 
writer in one of our religious journals, the Boston Congrega- 
tionalist, I think it is, avers that the most flourishing and 
popular churches of our great cities, are fast becoming mere 
religious lecture-associations, whose only real bond of cohe- 
sion is the pulpit power of the preacher. The congregation 
is associated for the support of a religious teacher, and they 
come together once or twice a week to listen to his instruc- 
tion and be charmed with his eloquence, or poetry, or magnet- 
ism, or whatever it isin him that pleases. Another religious 
journal points to the significant fact that “Church-going has 
come to be looked upon, for the most part, as a Sunday enter- 
tainment ; and whoever can furnish the best entertainment, 
is the most successful preacher ;” and affirms, that while 
“there are certain eminent preachers who are able to main- 
tain large congregations, by their power as orators and schol- 
ars, it is an undoubted fact, which nearly the whole religious 
press is deploring, that ordinary men no longer have the en- 
couragement and support they formerly had in the ministry.” 
From all this it is inferred that, “unless some change is ef- 
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fected, or some reaction takes place, the ministry will lose 
the litte power it now has, and will fail of support as a dis- 
tinct class.” 

There is in this the grain of truth that makes all false- 
hoods, that are influential at all, effective. Without question, 
while such men as Robertson and Spurgeon, in England, 
Beecher and Murray, Storrs and Wadsworth, in America, 
can still make the pulpit, naked and unaided, a battery of 
incalculable power, it is true, and steadily growing more evi- 
dently true, that mere ordinary ability, the gifts of mediocri- 
ty in the pulpit, are failing to secure a hearing. The gospel 
is none the less effective when heard, but the agencies of the 
press, the popular platform, the rapid rush of events, the 
clash of the political arena, the life of the wide world itself, 
photographed and brought by steam and telegraph daily to 
every man’s fireside, drown the feeble voice. The daily and 
weekly press preach, and they preach a great deal of gospel, 
too; the schools preach ; art preaches ; science preaches ; the 
very sweep of history, as it has been daily unfolding itself 
under our eyes in the late war and in the great conflict just 
abating in Europe, preaches—and it must be a clarion voice 
that can make itself heard distinctly above all these. The 
minister who expects to sway men by his utterances alone, 
must be a prophet indeed. So that Bushnell’s saying, “he 
who is strong only in the pulpit, will be a weak minister of 
the gospel,” is true enough of the most of us who preach. 
To be a strong preacher only, unless one is strong as only one 
in a thousand can be, is really to be a very weak minister of 
God. 

This looks as if the power of the ministry were doomed. 
But there is a new field opening. A new chapter is to be 
written in the history of the Church. With the possibilities 
that are beginning to open through the agencies of lay work, 
in the organization and marshaling of the gifts, powers and 
training of the whole mass of the Church, a new phase of 
ministerial influence seems to be emerging. The preacher 
may grow less, but the pastor, or administrator, will grow 
more. 
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In the Homeric battles, the success of a chieftain depended 
on what he could achieve by his own strength and valor. 
But the generals of a modern battle scarcely know the man- 
ual of arms, or lift a sword. They are strong not by what 
they do themselves, but by what they organize and direct 
others to do. Moltke does not kindle one’s enthusiasm as 
Achilles, but he certainly accomplishes more of the sort of 
work that war was meant to accomplish. The overseer of 
the flock, in the Church of the future, will do more for Christ 
than the mere preacher. 

The Methodist Church is the chief religious power in this 
country. But it is not the eloquence or preaching power of 
her ordained ministers, that is gathering and swaying the 
masses, for there is nothing extraordinary in the generality 
of Methodist pulpits; it is in her spirit of organization, her 
economy of use of all the gifts and material in her member- 
ship, that the magic lies. Men laugh at her local preachers, 
and fastidious Methodists are very shy of their ministrations, 
but the local preacher has been the right arm of Methodism, 
and he is only one of the fruits of her spirit of organization. 

Newman Hall preaches in Surrey Chapel, where Rowland 
Hill, a man of ten times his pulpit power, once preached ; 
but the work done for Christ by Newman Hall, is tenfold 
greater than that wrought by his eloquent predecessor. He 
preaches through the organization that he has developed and 
inspires and administers; through his Benevolent Society, 
relieving the sick poor at their dwelling, and reaching eight 
hundred cases yearly, through his Christian Instruction So- 
ciety visiting all the neighborhood with tract distribution, 
his Dorcas and Female Clothing Societies for poor women, 
his School of Industry for the training of neglected girls, his 
Sunday School Society, with its four hundred and seventeen 
teachers, his open-air meetings and lodging-house prayer- 
meetings, conducted by laymen, his popular week-lectures 
and musical entertainments for the working classes, his 
Young Men’s Christian Association—through all of which it 
is calculated that not less than two hundred thousand are an- 
nually brought under the influence of Christianity. Now, it 
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is true that this is an eminent instance of the power of the 
minister as organizer and administrator. But conceive once 
what the influence of Newman Hall would be if his strength 
were solely, or mainly, in the pulpit. Shear away from him 
the organizing, administering work which has made Surrey 
Chapel such a camp of Christian forces, and then, by the con- 
trast, learn what might be the efficiency in his sphere, and 
according to his opportunities and capacities, of the minister 
who now is putting the best of his strength and hope into 
his pulpit work. 

But is this not equivalent to giving up the great enginery 
for the propagation of the truth and the conversion of the 
world, on which the Church has been taught to rely? Is it 
not by “the foolishness of preaching,” that God is pleased to 
save them that believe? There are two views to be taken of 
preaching. We may look at it, on the one hand, as it ap- 
peared when the apostles came forth with the story of the 
cross and the resurrection. Then it was a proclamation of a 
new series of facts, a new revelation of God to men. We 
who live in this land of thronging churches, can never look 
for such a hearing, or such an effect, as attended that first 
proclamation. The very air we breathe is impregnated with 
Christian influences. We grow up intoa state of society, 
and come by inheritance into an atmosphere of moral feeling, 
that make impossible to us that dewy freshness and resurrec- 
tion, as it were, with which the gospel came to the first con- 
verts. True, there occur convulsions of society, and in per- 
sonal experience, which temporarily bring back the likeness 
of those early circumstances. When seasons of deep and 
great revival roll their vast waves over the community, as in 
the work at Richmond, Indiana, a few years ago, and as we 
saw it in the Eastern part of Ohio last winter, specially man- 
ifest in the quickening of the churches of Dayton and Cin- 
cinnati, and more wondrous still, as in the truly apostolic 
awakening that is just closing in Cape Breton Island,—at 
such seasons, there passes over a community an influence that 
obliterates, for the time, the numbing effect of familiarity, 
and brings out what has grown stale and common as a new 
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revelation. Then the simple preaching of the gospel is seen 
to bring forth the old results. 

But these are exceptional experiences in the history of any 
modern Christian community. As a distinguished divine 
said lately, “the propagating period of Christianity is com- 
paratively passing away, and with that is passing away the 
interest of the former novelty, which always subsides in the 
order of development: * * if, as is perhaps the case, 
the Christian Church is not so enthusiastic, and has not so 
much of the propagating spirit, as it had at former periods, 
one reason is that it is so large, so full, and so rich, and has 
so much to consider, that it cannot expend itself as a motive 
force, as much as it once could. It is obliged now to distrib- 
ute itself as an administrative force.” Such a period of de: 
velopment and administration brings us round to another 
view of this matter of preaching as it is related to the work 
of the Church in the conversion of the world. 

What is the purpose of the preacher of to-day, as he 
mounts his pulpit Sunday after Sunday? It is a mere farce, 
and something not far from a piece of solemn falsifying, to 
profess, as he looks on the familiar faces of his congregation, 
that he comes to bring them a new message, a fresh revela- 
tion from God. He comes as a teacher who has long since 
got past the novelties, and the stimulus of novelty, in his 
message. If he is to do his work naturally and honestly, he 
must propose, as for the substance of his teaching, to unfold 
and apply these familiar principles of truth to the lives and 
daily duties of the men before him. 

The author of “Ecce Homo” in the midst of a vast deal 
of rubbish and mere fantasy, has drawn a picture of the min- 
ister in his pulpit, that is worth looking at in this connec- 
tion. “Those who meet within the church-walls on Sunday, 
should not meet as strangers who find themselves together in 
the same lecture-hall, but. as co-operators in a public work, 
the object of which all understand, and to his own depart- 
ment, of which each man habitually applies his mind and 
contriving power. Thus meeting, with the esprit de corps 
strong among them, and with a clear perception of the pur- 
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pose of their meeting, they would not desire that the exhor- 
tation of the preacher should be, what, in the nature of 
things, it seldom can be, eloquent. It might cease then to 
be either a despairing and overwrought appeal to the feelings, 
which grow more callous the oftener they are thus excited to 
no definite purpose, or a discussion of some deep point in 
morality or divinity better left to philosophers. It might 
then become weighty with business, and impressive as an offi- 
cer’s address to his troops before a battle. For it would be 
addressed by a soldier to soldiers, in the presence of an enemy 
whose character they understood, and in the war with whom 
they had given and received telling blows. It would be ad- 
dressed to an ardent and hopeful association, who had united 
for the purpose of contending, within a given district, against 
disease and distress, of diminishing the rudeness, ignorance 
and imprudence of the poor, and the heartlessness and hard- 
ness of the rich, * * for the purpose of providing a 
large and wise education for the young; lastly, for the pur- 
pose of handing on the story of Christ’s life, death and resur- 
rection, maintaining the enthusiasm of humanity in all the 
baptized, and preserving, in opposition to all temptations, the 
filial freedom of their worship of God.” 

This is a highly colored picture of the probable condition 
of activity in any of our churches, and also a very narrow 
and inadequate sketch of the range of Christian work; but 
do we not see in it an outline of the direction in which the 
pulpit work of the minister ought to be? If from the field 
of labor where he has been planning, guiding, leading, his 
people as a working body, he can come to the pulpit as to a 
rostrum from which to instruct, inspire, reprove, restrain, 
cheer his church with direct reference to the work that is be- 
fore them, then there will be no need of eloquence or great 
power of speech. A leader is always eloquent to those he 
leads. An administrator is mighty in speech to his co-work- 
ers, because he is leading and they are following in one com- 
mon labor. The work preaches. 

Clearly, I think, the business of preaching in a settled 
ehurch, and for a man of ordinary power, is not chief, but 
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subordinate. If, as pastors, we can find something for every 
man to do, can mark out each one’s place, and rouse an indi- 
vidual interest in specific Christian work, we shall have no 
trouble in finding interested hearers. But simpiy to preach 
from Sunday to Sunday to a people, as one lectures to a lyce- 
um, with no other immediate objective point than to say 
something fresh and stirring, is of all work the most depress- 
ing. It is no wonder that the modern minister is ever seek- 
ing some new place. There is nothing in the way of means 
that can freshen the pulpit like bringing it into direct con 
tact with the co-operative work of the pews. The organiz- 
ing, abministrative preacher, will never be dull to his co-la- 
borers; and his work with them, and through them, will 
most rapidly increase the number of those who, from an in- 
terest in the work of Christ, will find an interest in the word 
of Christ. 

We may enter more into the detail of the administrative 
work of the pastor in another paper. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

The new year has opened with no indications of any unusual literary ac- 
tivity. - The general dulness of trade has, to some extent, affected the book 
business. Publishers seem reluctant to engage in new enterprises, and many 
manuscripts, it is said, are rejected. Still, a fair number of new books have 
been issued, and important works have been given to the public. 

A fact worthy of notice, as possessing literary significance, is seen in 
the large re-issue, for some time past, of new editions of old and standard 
books. This appears in the book lists of both English and American 
houses. In 1870, English publishers issued 3,377 wholly new books, and 
1,279 new editions of old works. This indicates not only healthy taste, 
but a steady growth of the permanent literature of the various depart- 
ments of thought and truth. Amid much that is ephemeral, many works 
of abiding value are produced. The permanent treasures of discussion are 
enlarged and enriched. Every well selected library must include a large 
share of old works—works whose value is demanding their re-issue in new 
editions. 
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AMERICAN. 


BIBLICAL AND THEOLOGICAL.—Among the works of special importance and 
value, are T'he Scripture Doctrine of the Person of Christ, by Prof. Gess, 
of Tiibingen; another edition of Lightfoot's Commentary on St. Paul's 
Epistle to the Galatians ; The Revelation of St. John, with Notes, Critical, 
Explanatory, and Practical, by Rev. Henry Cowles, D. D.; and a new edi- 
tion of The Rock of Ages; or Scripture testimony to the one Eternal God- 
head of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, by Rev. Ed- 
ward H. Bickersteth, M. A. 

From Clark’s Foreign Theological Library, Edinburg, Scribner, Welford 
@ Co. have published, in this country, some most valuable works: Dr. 
Delitzsch’s Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews; Dr. Christian F. 
Schmid’s Biblical Theology of the New Testament ; The Doctrine of the Atone- 
ment, as taught by the Apostles, or the Sayings of the Apostles Exegeti- 
cally expounded, by Rev. George Smeaton, D. D.; The leading Christian 
Evidences and the Principles on which to Estimate them, by Gilbert Ward- 
law, M. A. 

In The Miracles of our Lord, by George Macdonald, LL. D., published 
by Lippincott & Co., is offered another discussion on an important sub- 
ject. 

The admirers of Dr. James Hamilton of London, will be glad to read a 
posthumous volume, entitled, Moses, the Man of God, consisting of Lec- 
tures delivered by him, and published by Robert Carter & Bros. 

Dr. Macduff appears in a new volume, Memories of Patmos; or Some 
of the great Words and Visions of the Apocalypse—a series of practical 
expositions of select passages, intended for the development of the Chris- 
tian Ilfe. 

D. Appleton & Co. have issued an American Edition of The Recovery of 
Jerusalem, noticed among British books in the last number. 

A new work by Dr. Asa Mahan, The Baptism of the Holy Ghost, is pub- 
lished by W. C. Palmer, Jr., N. York. 

In Science and the Bible, by Rev. Herbert W. Morris, formerly Professor 
of Mathematics in Newington Collegiate Institution, from the press of 
Ziegler & M'Curdy, we are furnished with an excellent popular discussion 
of the Six Day’s work of Creation, in the light of the latest facts of 
Science. 

The Hulsean Lectures for 1870, The Witness of History to Christ, by 
Rev. F. W. Farrar, A. M-, are published by Macmillan & Co. N. York. 

The Conservative Reformation and its Theology, by Rev. Dr. C. P. 
Krauth, is announced as ‘‘still’’ in press. 

Screntiric AND PuttosopuxicaL.—Some of the noticeable books in this 
department are, Body and Mind, An Inquiry into their Connection and 
Mutual Influence, specially in reference to Mental Disorders, by Henry 
Maudsley; Herbert Spencer’s Principles of Psychology, Parts III and IV, 
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published by D. Appleton & Co.; The Laws of Fermentation, and the 
Wines of the Ancients, by Rev. William Patton, D. D., from the press of 
the National Temp. Society and Pub. House, N. York; and the first vol. 
of Darwin,s Descent of Man, and Selection in relation to Sex, unfolding his 
well-known Development Theory. 

The Genesis of Species, by George Mivart, is a reply to Darwin, and an 
important contribution to the literature of the subject, from the house of 
Macmillan & Co. 

The enterprising house of Porter & Coates, is about to issue a Sac- 
simile edition of Wilson’s American Ornithology. 

Historica, anp Brocrapuicat.—A valuable addition to History has 
been made in two volumes, entitled A Manual of the Ancient History of 
the Israelites, Egyptians, Assyrians, Babylonians, Medes and Persians, 
Phenicians and Arabians, by Francis Lenormant and E. Chevallier, trans- 
lated from the French, and published by J. B. Lippincott & Co. A Man- 
ual of Ancient History, from the Earliest Times to the Fall of the West- 
ern Empire, by George Rawlinson, needs no other guarantee for its 
accuracy and value than the name of its learned author. Dr. Austin Al- 
libone’s great and valuable work, Critical Dictionary of English Literature, 
and British and American Authors, has been completed in the appearance 
of the third volume. Soms other books of this class, are Abbott’s History 
of Louis XIV; Roman Imperialism, and other Lectures and Essays, by J. 
R. Seeley, M. A., author of Ecce Homo; A Hand-Bock of Legendary and 
Mythological Art, by Clara Erskine Clement; an American edition of 
the third volume Max Miiller’s Chips from a German Workshop ; the first 
volume of Curtius’ History of Greece ; the second volume of Lippincott’s 
valuable Pronouncing Dictionary of Biography and Mythology, Edited by 
Dr. J. Thomas, completing the work; The Life and Letters of Hugh Miller, 
by Peter Baine, 2 vols.; and The Life and Works of Lessing, translated 
from the German of Adolf Stahr, by E. P. Evans, Ph. D, Prof. in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

Genera Literature.—Jdas. R. Osgood & Co., have published a new and 
attractive volume of Essays, by Prof. Lowell, entitled My Study Windows. 
Mountains of the Unseen, a new volume of Poems by Jean Ingelow, 
will give delight to the readers of poetry. Porter & Coates of Philadel- 
phia have published new and enlarged additions of Longfellow’s Poets and 
Poetry of Europe, Hedge’s Prose Writers of Germany, and Griswold’s 
Pross Writers of America—noticed in this number. 


BRITISH. 


Among the Theological books worthy of notice, are mentioned, The 
Problem of Evil, by Professor Naville of Geneva; a Commentary on Isaiah, 
by Rev. T. R. Birks; Bishop Wordworth’s Commentary on the Book of 
Daniel; The Active Powers of the Mind in relation to Religion, by Rev. N. 
Bishop; Homilies on Ethnie Inspiration, by Rev. J.. T.. Goodsir; a new 
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work, entitled, The Creator and Creation, by Dr. John Young, author of 
“The Christ of History.”’ 

Of Biographical and Historical, are The Life and Times of Lord 
Brougham, by himself; Life und Labors of St. Thomas Aquinas, by Dr. 
R. B. Vaughan; and a History of Rome, by Wm. Ihne. 

The North British Review has been discontinued after a properous ex- 
istence of twenty-six years. No reason is assigned. This has been among 
the ‘Four Foreign Reviews’ reprinted in this country by the Leonard 
Scott Publishing Company, of New York. The Company have selected 
the British Quarterly Review to supply its place. It is a good selection. 


GERMAN. 
THE GERMAN QUARTERLIES. 


However much the Franco-Prussian war may have interfered with the 
publication of theological works on the continent of Europe, the German 
theological Quarterlies are filled, as usual, with scholarly articles. The 
oldest of these is the “Studien und Kritiken,’’ which was established in 
1828, by Ullmann and Umbreit. During the forty-two years of its exist- 
ence, men like Schleiermacher, Neander, Nitzsch, Twesten, Tholuck, and 
Dorner, have made it the repository of some of their best thoughts. As 
both of its founders are dead, it is now edited by Drs. C. B. Hundeshagen 
and E. Riehm, assisted by Drs. S. Miiller, W. Beyschlag, and J. Késtlin. 
The first number of 1871, opens with an article by Dr. J. Kistlin, entitled, 
‘‘Historical Investigations concerning Luther’s life before the dispute on 
indulgences.’ The year of Luther’s birth is not known with absolute 
certainty. Immediately after his death, the opinions of his friends were 
divided between the years 1483 and 1484. Melanchthon, who decides in 
favor of the former, asked Luther’s mother about the time of his birth. 
Her reply was that she remembered the day and hour distinctly, but not 
the year. The year 1483 has, however, the strongest arguments in its fa- 
vor. A more interesting question than the time of his birth, is that 
respecting the causes which led him into the cloister. Besides his inner 
struggles, there were two circumstances which had much to do with his 
decision to become a monk; one was the death of a young friend, and the 
other a fearful thunderstorm. But the name of the friend is unknown. Kést- 
lin thinks he was called Alexius, because on the day of St. Alexius Luther 
entered the cloister. Nor is the manner of his death known; the story 
that he was struck down during the thunderstorm mentioned above, is 
mere fiction. 

The second article discusses “The Principles of modern thought in 
their application to Christianity,’ by Dr. Meuss, Prof. of Theol. in Breslau, 
and is a reply to an anonymous article in a former number on “Christian- 
ity and modern Culture.”’ Dr. M. defends Christianity against the attacks 
of modern speculation and materialism. 
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Besides reviews of several book, there is an exegetical article of forty 
pages on Eph. 4 : 7—16. 

The “Zeitschrift fiir die historische Theologie,’’ is, as its name indicates, 
devoted entirely to historical theology, and is edited by Dr. K. F. A. 
Kahnis, in connection with the historico-theological Society of Leipzig. 
Its first article is by Rev. C. F. Kihler, on ‘‘Gotfried Arnold,” a man 
concerning whose merits the most conflicting opinions have prevailed, and 
whose celebrated work on “The History of the Church and Heresy,’’ 
(Kirchen-und Ketzerhistorie) has been as immoderately praised by some 
as it was censured by others. The author places him among the men 
through whose inflence the mission work among the heathen was begun, 
and a new impulse was given to benevolent and domestic mission work at 
home. On the Lutheran Church he produced a beneficial and lasting 
effect. 

Dr. Friedberg, Professor in Leipzig, contributes an article on the ‘‘His- 
tory of the Interim and of the Agenda in Saxony in 1549.’’ Besides these, 
there are learned articles on “Dionysius the Great, of Alexandria,’’ by Th. 
Firster; ‘‘Asterius, Bishop of Amasea,’’ by Dr. L. Koch; and “Tertullian 
as a source for Christian Archeology,’’ by Rev. R. Leimbach. 

The “Zeitschrift fiir die gesammie lutherische Theologie und Kirche” was 
founded by Drs. Rudelbach and Guericke, thirty-one years ago. As the for- 
mer of these died recently, this Quarterly is now edited by Drs. F. Delitzsch 
and H. E. F. Guericke. Dr, D. is well known in this country through his 
exegetical works on the Old Testament, and the latter through his Church 
History. Dr. G. has for many years been Theol. Prof. in Halle, but has 
never been made Prof. in ordinary, because he has so persistently opposed 
the union of Lutherans and Reformed into one State Church in Prussia 
and other lands. The Quarterly is the organ of what, in this country, 
would be called symbolists; it opposes the union in Prussia, advocates the 
separation of the Lutherans from that union, and their organization into 
a Lutheran Church independent of the state. ‘The most important article 
in the first number of this year, is by Theo. Schott, on “The Nature of 
Baptism according to the words of the institution,’’ (nach den Einsetzungs- 
worten). Already in the words of the institution of baptism, Matt. 28 : 
18—20, the author finds “all the essential elements of the evangelical Lu- 
theran doctrine of baptism.”’ 

The importance attached to the review of books, is evident from the 
fact that while only seventy-six pages are devoted to original articles, one 
hundred and forty are devoted to critical notices and reviews of books, 
some thirty-nine books being reviewed. This department is systematically 
arranged under the following heads: Patrology, Exegetical Theology, 
Church History, Ecclesiastical Law and Polity, Symbolical and Catechet- 
ical Theology, Christian Ethics, Pastoral Theology, Homiletical and As- 
cetic works, and books related to Theology. The great stress laid on exe- 
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getical studies in Germany, is one of the most hopeful signs of that land 
of thought. In this number fourteen new exegetical works are reviewed; 
three on the Psalms, five on Daniel, and the rest on the New Testament. 
The severe attacks of the negative criticism on Daniel, are the occasion of 
the extensive modern literature on that subject. Of the prophets, Daniel 
has been most severely attacked by modern skepticism, just as John 
among the evangelists. Of the historical works reviewed, the most im- 
portant is the ‘History of French Calvinism,’’ (German) by G. von Po- 
lenz. This is the result of vast research and many years of labor. The 
history comes down to the year 1789, and is in five volumes. The author, 
who died a few months ago, himself has a history full of interest. When 
a boy he ran away from school; he chose the profession of arms, and be- 
came a major in the Saxon army; he never studied theology, but his work 
necessarily embraces much theological matter, and takes a high rank 
among historical works in Germany; in recognition of his services to the- 
ology, the University of Breslau did him the very unusual honor of con- 
ferring on him, a layman and a soldier, the title of Doctor of Divinity. 
Ile wrote for various theological journals of Germany, and also articles in 
Herzog’s Encyclopedie. He was very liberal in his views, intimate with 
Tholuck, a warm friend of America and of Americans that visited Halle. 
A few years ago he lost by death a daughter, a son, and a son-in-law; and 
just before his death, the only remaining child, a daughter. He looked 
upon French Calvinism as reaching its culmination in Puritanism, and 
was desirous of having his history supplemented by a history of Puritan- 
ism; and shortly before his death he wrote to a Lutheran minister in this 
country, expressing the wish that he would write such a history. 

In this number, Dr. Guericke, ina short article, argues strongly in favor 
of the absolution every Sunday after the morning sermon, as after the 
sermon, which awakens the sense of sinfulness, the need of absolution is 
felt more than at the beginning of the service. 

J. H, W.S. 


ARTICLE VIII. 
NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


LUTHERAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION, PHILADELPHIA. 


IntvstRaTion oF Scriprure Precepts, for the Young, translated from the 
French of Mile. Couriard (for the 8. S. Society of Paris), by Mrs. E. B. 
Stork, First and Second Series. 


These two beautiful volumes have been prepared on the plan of illustra- 
tirg Scripture truths and precepts, by short and interesting stories, adapt- 
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ed to the minds of children. The stories are not all of equal merit, but 
they will help to impress the divine teaching on the mind. The books are 
gotten out in very attractive style, and should secure a wide circulation. 


PORTER & COATES, PHILADELPHIA. 


Tur Prose Writers or America, by Rufus W. Griswold, with a Supple- 
ment by Prof. J. H. Dillingham. 

The first edition of this work was issued in 1847. Like all compilations, 
it is open to criticism in its selection of names and productions. Such 
studies are necessarily elective in their character. Where authors are 
numbered by thousands, any attempt to give an exhaustive presentation 
of our literature in this form, would be useless. While the selections, for 
the most part, are judicious, and give us an enlarged conception of Amer- 
ican literature, we cannot appreciate the taste which has guided in some 
of the admissions and rejections. It is a ‘‘fearful coming down’’ to begin 
with Jonathan Edwards, and close with Dewitt Talmage. Why are such 
names as George Washington and John Witherspoon omitted? The Val- 
edictory Counsels of the one, and the Essay on Paper Money by the other, 
are classics in our language. Several pages are allotted to Andrew Jack- 
son Downing, the Gardener, while we search in vain for a paragraph even, 
from the gifted pen of Charles Sumner. Albert Barnes and George Bush 
are ‘‘representative prose writers,’’ but not Dr. Bacon, or Dr. Bethune, or 
Wendell Phillips. We notice these features, not to find fault with the 
selection, but in doubt as to the principle which guided the compilers. 
The volume is one of great value, and should find a place in every well 
selected library. The work is issued in the finest style, and reflects great 
credit on the House which has put it out. Our attention has frequently 
been turned, of late, to the publications of Porter and Coates, and their 
works are rapidly advancing them to the very first rank among American 
publishing houses. 

Prose Writers or Germany, by Frederic H. Hedge, illustrated with por- 

traits. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. pp. 580. 

The design of this delightful work, which, in earlier editions, has been 
before the public since 1847, is to present a characterizing, though not a 
complete exhibition of the prose literature of Germany. In view of the 
impossibility of representing, in adequate specimens, the vast body of wri- 
ters of that literary nation, the compiler has made such a “selection’’ as 
would, in his judgment, afford a true idea of its many-sided literature. 
The work has been well done. It gives us samples, of varied length, from 
twenty-nine authors, in the different departments of thought and writing— 
in Theology, Philosophy, and general letters. The list begins, as it should, 
with Luther, who is justly regarded as the creator of German literature. 
He, more than any other man, became the leader and representatlve of 
the intellectual life of the nation—quickening it into free activity, and im- 
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pressing it with permanent forms. The short, but appreciative notice of 
his life, which opens the book, repeats the statement which attributes to 
him the couplet: 


“Wer nicht lieht Wein, Weiber und Gesang, 
Der bleibt ein Narr sein Lebenlang.” 


It should be remembered, however, that this is without critical authority 
from Luther’s works. The personal sketches of the lives of the different 
authors, are genial, and, for the most part, discriminating. The speci- 
mens are ample enough to show their distinguishing characteristics. AS 
affording to the English-reading public a glimpse of the thought of that 
nation which has produced the richest and most abundant literature of the 
world, this book is one of great interest and value. Its intrinsic worth 
fully justifies the publishers in bringing it out in this new edition, in the 
substantial and elegant style in which it appears. 


Tur Ports anp Poetry or Evropr. with Introductions and Biographical 
Notices, By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. A new Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. 


The appearance of this fine Edition of The Poets and Poetry of Europe, 
illustrates the permanence of a true literary work. ‘‘With very few ex- 
ceptions,’’ says a recent writer, “the fact of a book having passed the age 
of twelve months, is sufficient to banish it from polite society.’’ This is 
probably overstated; but whether it is or not, this book is a plain “excep- 
tion’’ to the supposed mortality of the issues of the press. From its first 
publication in 1845, it has maintained a place as a standard work. of the 
class to which it belongs. The work has been enlarged in this edition, by 
by a supplement embracing specimens from over sixty additional authors, 
and including many gems of beauty. 

The plan of the compiler has been to “bring together, into a compact 
and convenient form, as large amount as possible of those English transla- 
tions which are scattered through many volumes, and are not accessible to 
the general reader.’’ The materials are viewed historically. rather than 
critically. They are arranged according to their dates, and meant to give 
as perfect an idea of the poetical literature of modern Europe as can 
be gained from the rhythmical translations available. Hence ‘the work 
is to be regarded as a collection, rather than as a selection,’’ many pieces 
being included, not so mnch for their poetic merit, as to illustrate the po- 
etry of the age and nation to which they belong. The translations are from 
ten different languages, and nearly seven hundred authors. In the varied 
specimens gathered from this broad and wealthy field, we are supplied with 
the means of gaining a connected view, and one as complete as can be ob- 
tained without a knowledge of the original tongues, of the poetical litera- 
ture of Europe. The sketches of the national language and literature of 
the different countries, and the biographical notices of authors, form a 
feature of great interest and value. 
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We are glad to call attention to this new and handsome edition. It 
is a volume that will continue, in the future, as has done in the past, 
to afford gratification to cultivated taste, and instruction to inquiring minds. 
Published in uniform style with H-dge’s Prose Writers of Germany and 
Griswold’s Prose Writers of America, it deserves, with them, a place among 
‘‘standard works,’’ in all well-selected libraries. 


DE WITT C. LENT & COMPANY, NEW YORK. 
PresBYTERIAN Re-unton Memoria voLume, 1837—1871. pp. 568. 


This large and very interesting volume is a fitting memorial of a great 
event in the history of the Presbyterian Church, and, indeed, of the Chris- 
tianity of our land. The General Assembly divided in 1837, and became 
two bodies, known as the Old and New School General Assemblies, but 
after a separation of more than thirty years, these two bodies have happi- 
ly reunited, and are now enjoying all the glow and excitement of such a 
consummation. The work of reunion was gradual, but, as it progressed, 
surmounted every barrier, until those who had been opposed, or stood in 
doubt, were compelled to glorify God for what He had wrought. Novem- 
ber 12th, 1869, in the city of Pittsburg, the reunion was completed—and 
the scene was one that will be forever memorable in the history of that 
Church. 

The volume that is designed to commemorate this event, is made up of 
contributions from the pens of a number of leading men, representing 
both parties as they formerly existed, and embraces historical reviews, bi- 
ographical sketches, proposals and plans of union, speeches, statistics, 
documents, ete, etc. Whilst the subject is of primary and chief interest 
to Presbyterians, it cannot fail to interest all who are concerned about the 
peace and welfare of the Church of Christ. Some of the speeches are of 
thrilling interest, and some of the scenes described have few parallels in 
any age of the Church. 

This reunion among Presbyterians may have some lessons for others. 
One of these lessons is, how the spirit of Christian love will overcome real 
and imaginary difficulties, and find for itself a way of action. The various 
plans of adjustment, involving pledges and compromises, all gave way to 
a hearty, confidential union on the simple basis of the Confession they all 
received. Neither party professed to receive the ipsissima verba of the 
Confession. Both allowed some degree of liberty in its subscription. 
And yet both adhered to it as ‘containing the system of doctrine taught in 
the Holy Scriptures.’ It is not too much to say that the reunion never 
could have been effected on the basis of perfect agreement in “every state- 
ment of doctrine.’’ On both sides, or on all sides, liberty was insisted on, 
and the happy result only accomplished by the exercise of Christian char- 
ity. With acknowledged differences of views on some points, they all came 
together, “each recognizing the other as a sound and orthodox body, ac- 
cording to the principles of the Confession common to both.”’ 
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This example among Presbyterians might be studied with profit by Lu- 
therans. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK, 

Through Smith, English & Co., Philadelphia. 
From the enterprising house of Carter & Bros., distinguished by their 
choice and valuable publications, we have received a number of smaller 


volumes, which add to the stock of religious reading. The most noticea- 
ble of these volumes is, 


Tue Lorp’s Prayer, by Henry J. Van Dyke, D. D., pp. 194. 

This neat and substantial volume, consists of eight chapters, or dis- 
courses, on this inimitable prayer of our Lord, with an Introduction touch- 
ing on its use as a form and model of prayer. The discourses are charac- 
ized by simplicity, and an earnest presentation of sound religious truth. 
There is no aim at anything startling or very striking, but there is much 
wholesome food for those who love God’s truth. Notwithstanding the many 
commentaries and discourses on our Lord’s Prayer, there is no danger 
that the subject will ever grow old or stale. We have noticed, what seems 
to us, one inadvertent error in this judicious author. He says, page 15: 
‘In the Old Testament God is nowhere addressed as our Father; except 
in the single passage where the evangelical prophet, in anticipation of the 
coming Messiah, breaks forth in the exclamation: ‘Doubtless thou art our 
Father, though Abraham be ignorant of us, and Israel acknowledge us 
not; thou, O Lord, art our Father, our Redeemer.’’’ In the very next 
chapter of Isaiah, we have ‘‘But now, O Lord, thou art our Father."’ And 
as the remark turns on “Father,’’ and not on “our,’’ the Old Testament 
furnishes numerous examples of addressing God as Father. ‘‘He shall 
cry unto me, Thou art my Father, my God, and the rock of my salvation.’’ 
“Wilt thou not from this time cry unto me, My Father, thou art the pride 
of my youth?’’ ‘Thou shalt call me, My Father; and shalt not turn 
away from me.”’ ‘‘Do ye thus requite the Lord, O foolish people and un- 
wise? Is not He thy Father that hath bought thee?’’ The fatherhood 
of God, though bronght out and illustrated in the New Testament, is not 
unknown in the Old. 

The moderation and conservatism of this volume, is worthy of special 
notice. Dr. Van Dyke belongs to a Church that largely or entirely dis- 
cards forms of prayer, and yet we find him saying, ‘‘The Lord’s Prayer is 
both a form and a model. As a form it is equally adapted to private and 
to public worship. It ought to be taught to little children among the first 
lessons of devotion. But it should not be put aside with childish things. 
No degree of intelligence or fervor can render it unsuitable. It ought to 
be repeated at the family altar and in the public assemblies of the 
Church.’’ It would be very unfair to cite Dr. Van Dyke as an advocate 
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of regular and full liturgical services, against ‘‘those who prefer the more 

free and pliable forms of worship,” yet we may cite him as an illustration 

of a large and catholic spirit against the narrowness and bigotry that take 

offence at even repeating in worship the words of our blessed Lord. 

ba —_ Broruers, and other Poems, by Edward Henry Bickersteth, pp. 
’ 

Though containing some beautiful and touching scenes, will not greatly 
enhance the reputation of the author of ‘‘Yesterday, To-day, and For- 
ever.”’ 

Frank Austin’s Diamonp, pp. 196, and Eacie Craa, pp. 202 
_ Of the Drayton Hall Series, are good books for boys. 

Opportunities, a Sequel to What She Could, pp. 382, by the same author, 

Is an intermediate volume followed by ‘‘The House in Town.’’ An in- 
teresting volume for our young readers. 

Home Reuiaion, by the Rev. W. B. Mackenzie, M. A., pp. 136, 

Is a small and instructive volume on a most important subject. 
Loney Lity, by M. L. C. Fireside Library, No. 4, pp., 110. 

A most interesting little story, showing the way of Christ’s grace, with 
the old and young. 

Tue Broken Bun, by a bereaved mother, pp. 325, 

Is a sorrowing mother telling the touching story of her own bereave- 
ment. 

Bette Powers’ Locker, by Joanna H. Matthews, pp. 242, 
Wuar Suawny Dip to THe Licut Hovss, by S. J. Pritchard, pp. 144, and 
Daisy Maynarp’s Four Promisss, pp. 188, 
Are entertaining books for girls. 
Tue Base at THE Weppinc, and other narratives, pp. 252, and 
Tue Bac or Buesstnes, and other narratives, pp. 252, by Rev. P. B. Pow- 
er, A. M., author of “I Wills of the Psalms, etc,’’ 

Contain interesting stories for the young. 

We cordially commend the publications of Carter & Bros., as among 
the very safest and best to be put into the hands of youthful readers. The 
more substantial publications from the same house take rank among the 
best issues from the American press. The imprint of Carter & Bros. is a 
guarantee that the book is free from anything that is offensive to Christian 
sentiment, or dangerous to virtue and morality, Whilst the land is flood- 
ed with publications of a doubtful and dangerous character, it is matter of 
congratulation that so much is done to counteract the evil tendency, by 
works that have a different stamp. 


A. D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., NEW YORK. 
CuLTURE AND THE GosPEL; or a Plea for the Sufficiency of the Gospel to 
meet the wants of an enlightened age, by Rev. S. M’Call, pp. 123, 
This volume, though small in size, is very rich and suggestive in 
thought, and of more value than many volumes of much larger size and 
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greater pretensions. The germ of the work was a ‘‘Concio ad clerum’’ 
preached in connection with the Commencement exercises of Yale Col- 
lege, July 2nd, 1869. It shows ina very happy and conclusive manner 
the adaptation of the Gospel to meet the demands of the highest culture, 
and the most advanced stage of progress. We are made to feel how grand 
and sublime is the mission of Christianity, and how mean compared with 
it are all the pretences of infidelity and ‘‘science falsely so called.’’ The 
Gospel is its own best witness. We commend any who are tempted by 
the sounding words of science and philosophy, or by the pretences of an 
advanced culture to have outlived the old religion of the Gospel, to read 
this little volume. Such reading is bracing to the nerves and refreshing 
to the spirits, when wearied with the contradictions and failures—not of 
Christianity, but of the wisdom of this world. 


CHARLES C. CHATFIELD & CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


A Text Boox or Evementary Cuemistry, Theoretical and Inorganic, by 
George F. Barker, M. D., Prof. of Physiological Chemistry in Yale 
College. Received from, and for sale by, J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila. 
The Science of Chemistry has made remarkable progress within the last 

ten years. It has reached many new truths, and developed some new 

methods. These have been, for some time, accepted and employed in in- 
struction by the most advanced chemists. This work of Prof. Barker is 
an effort to put the new method into the form of a manual for class-room 
instruction. “It aims to present the principles of the Science as they are 
held by the best chemists of the day,’’ and represents the advanced stage 

it now occupies. It is a work that will rank among the very first, as a 

text book in its department, and supersede many of the inferior manuals 

now used in educational institutions. 

Ow tHe Paysicat Basis or Lire, by T. H. Huxley, LL. D., F.R.S. No. 
1, University Series. 

This “University Series” consists of Educational and Scientific Lectures, 
Addresses, and Essays, brought out in neat pamphlet form, of uniform 
style and price. They are issued, about one number a month—price 25 
cents each. 

This first is the well-known Lecture of Prof. Huxley on Protoplasm, 
representing all life and thought but as manifestations or phenomena of 
matter, in peculiar organization, 

‘Tue Correvation or Vitat AnD Puysicat Forces, by Prof. Geo. F, Barker, 
M. D., Yale College. No. 2, University Series. 

A carefully written Essay, pressing the doctrine of the correlation of 
the physical forces, by unscientific combinations and influences, into the 
service of Huxley's materialism. It maintains, if we rightly understand 
it, that not only such things as heat, light, and motion, but life and 
thought are mere manifestations of physical force. In reading it, one can- 
not but be surprised at the immense assumptions and illogical conclusions 
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of the writer, where he advances beyond his facts and dogmatizes upon 
them. His reluctant concession to the Christian doctrine of the soul, at 
the close of the Essay, is an insult to the discrimination and logic of his 
readers. To profess to have shown that thought, the supposed character- 
izing function of the soul, is only a manifestation of physical force, a 
‘‘part of the great ocean of energy’’ appearing ‘‘in multitude of forms,”’ 
as light, and heat, and then to concede that we are still permitted to be- 
lieve, on the authority of revelation, that we have a soul, robbed of its 
functions, is an excess of effrontery. 


As Recarps Proroptasy, in relation to Prof. Huxley’s Essay on the Phys- 
ical Basis of Life. By James Hutchison Stirling, F. R. S. and LL. D. 
Edinburg. No. 3, University Series. 

The substance of this paper was delivered, as a lecture, at a Conversa- 
zione of the Royal College of Physicians of Edinburg, in the Hall of the 
College, on the evening of the 30th of April last. It is an able scientific 
examination of Mr. Huxley’s theory of a physical basis of life. 

Mr. Stirling sums up the theory of Huxley in two propositions: 1. “That 
all animal and vegetable organisms are essentially alike in power, in form, 
and in substance; 2. That all vital and intellectual functions are but the 
properties of the molecular disposition and changes of the material basis 
(protoplasm) of which the animals and vegetables consist.’’ He then 
shows, by a careful comparison of physiological science, especially as 
represented in the most advanced investigation in Germany, that Huxley 
is partial and unreliable in his statement of scientific facts. From this, 
he proceeds to show that his identification of life and thought with the 
molecular condition and changes of protoplasm, is entirely gratuitous and 
wholly unsustained. He proves, by a reference to ‘‘living,’’ and ‘‘dead’’ 
protoplasm, that life is a “possession in excess’’ of the mere matter, or 
this ‘‘physical basis,’’ and that thought depends on other than mere ma- 
terial factors. 

The conclusion, though not the argument. of Mr. Stirling may be seen 
in the following extract: 

“But, if inorganic elements as such are inadequate to account either for 
vital organization or the objective idea of design, much more are they in- 
adequate, in the third place, to account for the subjective idea, for the 

henomena of thought as thought. Yet Mr. Huxley tells us that thought 
is but the expression of the molecular changes of protoplasm. his he 
only tells us; this he does not prove. He merely says that, if we admit 
the functions of the lowest forms of life to be but ‘direct results of the 
nature of the matter of which they are composed,’ we must admit as 
much for the functions of the highest. We have not admitted Mr. Hux- 
ley’s presupposition; but, even with its admission, we should not feel 
bound to admit his conclusion. In such a mighty system of differences, 
there are ample room and verge enough for the introduction of new mo- 
tives. We can say here at once, in fact, that as thought, let its connection 
be what it may with, has never been proved to result from, organization, 
no improvemert of the proof required will be found in protoplasm. No 
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one power that Mr. Huxley signalizes in protoplasm can account for 
thought. ° ay The proof for the absoluteness of thought, the 
subject, the mind, is, on its side, pretty well perfect. It is not necessary 
here, however, to enter into that proof at length. Before passing on, I may 
simply point to the fact that, if thought is to be called a function of mat- 
ter, it must be acknowledged to be a function wholly peculiar and unlike 
any other. In all other functions, we are present to processes which are 
in the same sense physical as the organs themselves. So it is with lung, 
stomach, liver, kidney, where every step can be followed, so to speak, with 
eye and hand; but all is changed when we have to do with mind as the 
function of the brain. Then, indeed, as Mr. Huxley thought in his Physi- 
ology, we are admitted, as if by touch of Aladdin’s lamp, to a world abso- 
lutely different and essentially new—to a world, on its side of the incom- 
municable cleft, as complete, entire, independent, self-contained, and ab- 
solutely sui generis, as the world of matter on the other side. It will be 
sufficient here to allude to as much as this, with special reference to the 
fact that, so far as this argument is concerned, protoplasm has not intro- 
duced any the very slightest difference. All the ancient reasons for the 
independence of thought as against organization, can be used with even 
more striking effect as against protoplasm.” 

Prof. Huxley bases much of his argument on the alleged identity and 
convertibility of protoplasm. On the supposed convertibility of it from 
one animal into another, in the way of food, he founds the conciusion that 
the functions of the highest, not less than of the lowest, are but the mo- 
lecular manifestations of their common protoplasm. This convertibility 
Mr, Stirling denies, and adds, with much force: 


“But a more important point is this, that the functions themselves re- 
main quite apart from the alleged convertibility. We can neither acquire 
the functions of what we eat, nor impart our functions to what eats us. 
We shall not come to fly by feeding on vultures, nor they to speak by 
feeding on us. No possible manure of human brains will enable a corn- 
field to reason. But if functions are inconvertible, the convertibility of 
the protoplasm is idle.. In this inconvertibility, indeed, functions will be 
seen to be independent of mere chemical composition. And that is the 
truth: for functions there is more required than either chemistry or 
physics.”’ 

The author’s views of the results of Darwin’s speculations, though 
helped by Huxley’s supposed life-stuff, are thus indicated: 


‘‘Neither molecularists nor Darwinians, then, are able to level out the 
difference between organic and inorganic, or between genera and genera 
or species and species. ‘The differences persist in spite of both; the dis- 
tributed identity remains unaccounted for. Nor, consequently, is Mr. Dar- 
win’s theory competent to explain the objective idea by any reference to 
time and conditions. Living beings do exist in a mighty chain from the 
moss to the man; but that chain, far from founding, is founded in the idea, 
and is not the result of any mere natural growth of this into that. That 
chain is itself the most brilliant stamp, the sign-manual, of design. On 
every ledge of nature, from the lowest to the highest, there is a life that 
is tts,—a creature to represent it, reflect it—so to speak, pasture on it. 
The last, highest, brightest link of this chain is man; the incarnation of 
thought itself, which is the summation of this universe.’’ 


The discussion makes very plain the fact that the apparent advance of 
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materialism is not in the strength of scientific facts, but in bolder as- 
sumptions, and confident dogmatism. It assures us of the truth of the 
admission of Prof. Tyndall: “The problem of the connection of the body 
and soul is as insoluble in its modern form as it was in the pre-scientific 
ages.”’ 

On tHe Hypotuesis or Evoiution: Physical and Metaphysical, By Prof. 

Edward D. Cope. No. 4, University Series. 

A feeble plea for an hypothesis without scientific foundation. The au- 
thor follows Darwin in his ambition to prove his monkey blood. A few 
more such feats in Biblical exegesis, as are presented in this address, will 
go far toward entitling him to be regarded as successful. 

Screntiric AppresseEs, by Prof. John Tyndall, LL. D., F. R. S. Royal In- 
stitution. No. 5, University Series. 

This number of the Series includes three Addresses. The first is On 
the Methods and Tendencies of Physical Investigation ; the second, On Haze 
and Dust, and the third, On the Scientific use of the Imagination. They 
are marked by the boldness of thought and the grace of style for which 
the author is so well known. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 


Tom Brown at Oxrorp, by the Author of Tom Brown’s School Days. 
With Illustration by Sydney P. Hall. 


This is a cheap edition of this well known and popniar book. 
PAMPHLETS. 


A Voice From THE UNITED States oF AMERICA TO THE PEOPLE oF FRANCE. 
New York, Cushing, Bardua & Co. 


JUBILEE OF THE SuNDAY Scuoov or tHe Ev. LutrHeran Cuvrcu or Freper- 
ick, Mp., September 25th, 1870. - Historical Discourse by Dr. Diehl, 
and other Addresses. 


Mopvern Liserauity: A Discourse by Joseph A. Seiss, D. D., Phila. 

Tue Success or Gop’s Work: Reformation Sermon, by Rev. G. D. Bern- 
ham, Wilmington, N. C. 

Tue Cuurcu Book Expuainep, by Rev. J. Fry, Reading, Pa. 

Report or tHe Pennsytvayia State Temperance Union, 1870. 
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